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COMMENT. 


Bimetallism and Soctalism in Germany: Economics and Law in 
the Supreme Court: An Indo-European Railroad. 


R. ARENDT’S last “Auseinandersetzung” is quite as 

entertaining as any of the controversies in which he has 
beenengaged. This time itisnot Dr. Bamberger or the Man- 
chester party that the bimetallic leader has challenged, but 
it is the Social Democratic Party. In an article addressed 
to the Socialpolitiches Centralblatt, Dr. Arendt expresses 
surprise that the Socialists should be adherents of the gold 
standard in Germany, and rehearses the well worn argu- 
ments with regard to the effects of a change in the monetary 
standard. An expansion of the currency tends, he says, to 
injure the creditor class, but a contraction tends to injure 
the debtor class, and, of the two, the debtors, being the 
weaker, are most deserving of help. Therefore, if we are 
put before the alternative of raising or lowering the mone- 
tary standard, we should choose the latter. In addition to 
this he claims that the working classes have a practical 
interest in preventing a rise in the value of money, since 
that tends to restrict the demand for labor and to lower 
wages. It was by looking at the matter from the socio-politi- 
cal standpoint that he himself became a bimetallist, and he is 
surprised, therefore, that, while in England and the United 
States the workingmen generally take the side of bimetal- 
lism, the socialist party in Germany works hand in hand 
with the Manchester party for the gold standard. He quotes 
at length from a speech of James Mawdsley, the English 
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trade-unionist, in favor of the double standard, and taunts 
Max Schippel with having himself written in favor of 
bimetallism before he became a socialist leader. Yet, Ger- 
many is as much interested, says he, as England in prevent- 
ing a fall in the price of silver, since this tends to check the 
demand for labor, and theretore to lower wages. He thinks 
the Englishmen are right in preferring a condition of rising 


prices, and in believing that when prices go up, wages must 


go up most of all. 

Max Schippel replies to this venerable argument with a 
frankness which must have seemed brutal to the philan- 
thropic bimetallist. It 1s quite true, he says, that a good 
many laboring men in the United States are identified with 
the silver party, just as they were formerly with the green- 
back party, but that is not surprising in view of the 
unenlightened character of the labor movement in this 
country. It is not true, however, that all of the English 
labor leaders uphold bimetallism. Regarding the general 
argument that, when we are forced to choose between a 
policy that injures the creditors and one that injures the 
debtors, we should choose the former, he is unkind enough 
tosay: * This plan is quite seductive, even though it appeals 
more to vague sympathies than to cool thought.” It is cer- 
tainly unpleasant for the peasant and the farmer to find his 
income lessened by the fall of the price of his products, 
while his interest payments continue at the old rate. But 
this is only a peculiarity of all decaying industry. It merely 
indicates that all who carry on a business with too small a 
capital are sure to go to the wall in the end, and he doubts 
whether it is really going to help this class to try to keep 
their heads above water artificially a little bit longer in 
order to have them drown all the more surely later on. 

Replying to a quotation from one of Dr. Arendt’s own 
books regarding the effect of falling prices on the producers, 
he says: “ | do not know for what classes the ‘ Leitfaden der 
Wiihrungsfrage’ was written. Possibly it may seem to 
those classes to be instructive. But for the readers of this 
magazine the passage isan insult, for however much one may 
wish and expect a rapid diminution of the value of money 
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in consequence of bimetallism, no one has ever seriously 
believed in a material increase in value of the raw material 
in the course of production, and in similar hocus pocus.”’ 
He then shows that when general prices are rising, wages 
rise with the greatest difhculty, and most slowly. He quotes 
Professor Wagner, himself an eminent bimetallist, in proof 
of this view, and also the slow rate at which wages increased 
in the United States during the period of paper money infla- 
tion. As to the plan of trying to improve the condition of 
the laboring classes by means of bimetallism, he says: 
“European workingmen will doubtless never have the 
slightest desire to try on their own bodies such experiments 
in famine.””, However much they may sympathize with the 
debtors, they will never be led by a shortsighted hatred 
against all who are getting rich, to help to depress the con- 
dition of their own class. 

Undismayed by these raps, Dr. Arendt returns to the fray 
with weapons taken from the arsenal of his own opponent. 
He quotes a long argument in favor of bimetallism, and then 
says that this passage was written by Dr. Schippel himself 
in 1882. But the socialist retorts very properly that it is 
hardly fair to hold him responsible for the sins of his youth. 
It is true, he says, that he wrote in favor of bimetallism 
when he was a green student, and was carried away by 
admiration for Rodbertus, Schiffle, Wagner, and others, but 
he has now learned better, and he repeats that the laboring 
classes are the last to benefit by a general increase in prices, 
and that they will do much better to hold in their hand the 
bird of gold wages than to hunt after the fat silver bird in 
the bimetallic bush. 

This controversy seems to show that the bimetallists will 
have to invent better arguments than any they have thus far 
produced, if they are to capture the German socialists, who 
are shrewd enough to see what their own interest is, even 
though it may be identical with that of the bankers and 
capitalists. As Schippel says, they are quite as willing to be 
found in the company of bankers and capitalists on the 
money question, as in that of the agrarians and squires from 
the east of the Elbe. Some of our labor leaders might profit 
by their example. 
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Three years ago the YALE REVIEW urged the necessity of 
an Interstate Tax Commission, to deal with problems of 
taxation and apply economic and historical knowledge to 
their solution, in the same way that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission deals with problems of transportation. 
This necessity has been thrown into strong relief by the 
history of the present income tax law. 

There is no need of setting forth the evils of the existing 
situation—a confused law, an unsatisfactory decision, an even 
balance of opinions in the Supreme Court which makes a 
rehearing inevitable. All this is only too familiar. But 
there is a still worse aspect of the whole matter which is not 
so familiar, which we see when we look at the causes of the 
existing state of things. The even balance of opinions on 
the income tax law is of small account compared with the 
causes which have led to this even balance, and are likely 
to make the same result occur in similar cases in the future. 
The Supreme Court is being forced: to deal with problems 
whose solution requires thorough training both in law and 
in economics. One-half of this training the judges have, the 
other half they have not, or at any rate make no use of it. 
The inevitable results of this deficiency are, first, a conflict 
of opinion and second, an undermining of judicial authority. 

The possibility of free government, of government by pub- 
lic opinion, depends upon the fact that, as people understand 
questions better and better, they come nearer to agreement 
upon them. The ignorant advocates and the ignorant oppo- 
nents of a measure are always ready to come to blows, and 
are only too apt to utter threats of revolution if their will is 
opposed. The discussion pending the passage of a bill 
usually leads to some public understanding of its purposes ; 
but such discussion is usually conducted with a heat and 
acrimony which interferes with clear vision and mutual 
understanding. It is not until the matter comes before the 
courts for adjudication that it is coolly considered in all its 
bearings. The judicial opinion represents the results of 
such consideration: and people accept it because of this fact. 
Those who read and understand the opinions of the courts 
are impressed with the reason which underlies them. Those 
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who do not read them know the general reputation of the 
court as an authority, and acquiesce in its dicta, where they 
would make violent protest against similar utterances from 
a less intelligent or more partisan body. The authority of 
the court is based upon the fact that it stands for an intelli- 
gent application of general principles on which all agree, as 
opposed to those movements of party or locality which 
ignore principles and reasons under the influence of one- 
sided vision and feeling. 

In order to secure this result the courts must actually 
know a great deal more than the laity about the subjects 
with which they deal. They must study both the precedents 
for their decisions and the practical effects which will arise 
from them. The precedents are the subject of the science 
of jurisprudence, the effects are the subject of economics. 
The early English courts contributed largely to both of 
these sciences. Down to the middle of the last century it 
may fairly be said that the English decisions furnished some 
of the best expositions of economic principles which existed 
anywhere. Adam Smith wrought on a foundation which 
the courts had laid for him. But about the beginning of the 
present century a change is noticeable in this respect. There 
was a severance of jurisprudence and economics which did 
harm both to lawyers and to economists. This was partly 
due to the increasing specialization of knowledge which 
made it every year harder for a man to cover a broad field, 
and partly to the influence of Bentham’s theory of sover- 
eignty, which, though it did good in some places, did harm 
in others. Prior to Bentham’s time judges were in the habit 
ot appealing to certain principles of natural law and reason 
on which they based the authority of their decisions. Ben- 
tham showed the error of much of this theory of natural law 
as a basis of positive law. Law, he said, is the command of 
the sovereign, expressed through the legislature and the 
courts; whatever the sovereign says is law. It derives its 
authority not from any principle of natural justice behind it, 
but from the acquiescence of the governed in the authority 
which proclaims it. Both good and harm resulted from this 
theory of Bentham. For the moment the good predomi- 
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nated. It made the law much clearer and more definite by 
disencumbering it of an extraneous mass of confused thought 
about natural rights. But in the long run it has perhaps 
done more harm than good. It has tended to make the 
courts value precedent too much and principles too little. 
It has given them an exaggerated idea of the power of the 
sovereign, and has blinded them to the fact that they owe 
their authority first of all to the good sense of their reason- 
ings. Bentham gave the law definiteness at the time he 
wrote, but at some sacrifice of elasticity and of the means of 
progress. 

Nowhere has the evil effect of this view been more con- 
spicuous than in economic questions. The courts have 
abandoned the progressive spirit of good sense which once 
characterized their decisions; they have looked only to the 
generalizations of the past, and have shut their eyes to the 
plain facts of the present and the indications of the future. 
Hence their course has been too often either vacillating 
or disastrous. Neither on slavery nor on patents nor on 
legal tender nor on the rights and duties of corporations 
have their decisions been marked by a comprehension of the 
necessities of the case. 

But nowhere has the failure to deal with actual condi- 
tions been more conspicuous than in the case of taxation. 
The change in forms of property which has made it practi- 
cally impossible to assess a man’s personalty has been to all 
intents and purposes ignored by the courts. They have 
insisted on looking at the theoretical results of a tax law 
rather than its actual ones. While studiously proclaiming 
that discriminating taxes were void, they have shut their 
eyes to those worst forms of discrimination by which the 
dishonest escape altogether and the honest pay three or 
four times the tax which fairly belongs to them. Under 
such circumstances the construction of tax laws becomes a 
matter of words rather than principles. 

Under such circumstances, even or nearly even divisions 
of the court become almost inevitable. If people are talking 
about facts, the more they know the more nearly you may 
expect them to agree; but if they are talking about words 
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and phrases, no amount of discussion or learning is likely to 
help matters. It is needless to say that such a condition of 
things weakens public reliance on the courts, and forces the 
community to have recourse to other sources for the neces- 
sary knowledge of facts. The success of some of the numer- 
ous commissions on special subjects, such as railroads, insur- 
ance, etc., is an instance in point. These commissions have 
far less nominal authority than any court; the best railroad 
commissions the country ever had, that of Massachusetts, had 
in its most successful period no authority at all except what 
the soundness of its reasonings compelled the public to 
recognize. Yetin this apparent weakness lay the secret of 
its success; and it is perhaps not unfair to add that in the 
apparent strength of the Supreme Court of the United States 
to-day lies the secret of its failure to grapple with the new 
economic problems as they arise. For the instant that a 
body of men, be they lawyers or theologians, rely on the 
authority of tradition rather than on the authority of supe- 
rior practical reason, the day of their strength is verging to 
a decline. 


All who are interested in the maintenance of the English 
power in India, and who believe that English rule, in spite of 
all its drawbacks, represents civilization and progress for 
eastern natrons, must welcome the discussion of any feasible 
plan of railroad communication between England and her 
dependencies in the far East. Events like those in Chitral, 
the extreme northwestern limit of English influence in 
India, while perhaps not very serious in themselves, 
remind one of the possibility of trouble between England 
and Russia; and should such trouble arise, Russia has 
better means of rail communication than England in 
the direction of the debatable land. Beginning at 
Uzun Ada on the east shore of the Caspian Sea, there 
is a railroad running southeastward toward the Persian 
and Afghan frontier, then parallel to that frontier for a con- 
siderable distance, finally turning northeastward to Bokhara, 
Samarkand, and Tashkend. It was the product of the genius 
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of Skobeleff and Annenkoff, perhaps the ablest heads in the 
Russian service of recent years. It enables forces to be 
carried across the worst part of the Tartar desert in safety, 
and to menace the English at several vulnerable points. 

England at present depends upon the sea for her com- 
munication with India. Wholly apart from the contingency 
of a war with Russia or anybody else, this method of com- 
munication is very slow—about fourteen days at the lowest. 
Hence there has been no lack of projects of rail communica- 
tion. Some have hoped to see a line running through Asia 
Minor or Syria and thence through northern Persia. Others 
have hoped for a railroad down the valley of the Euphrates 
to the head of the Persian Gulf, whence India can be very 
quickly reached by steamer. <A third project, forcibly urged 
by Mr. Charles E. D. Black in a recent number of the Con- 
temporary Review, would find a route across northern Arabia 
to the mouth of the Euphrates, and thence along the sea- 
coast to India itself. 

The first of these projects across northern Persia must be 
regarded as visionary. The engineering difficulties are cer- 
tainly great, they might prove insuperable, and even if we 
suppose them successfully overcome, the whole route is at 
the mercy of untrustworthy nations, through whose country 
it runs, liable to molestation and blackmail! in time of peace, 
or to entire interruption in case of war. The Euphrates 
valley scheme deserves more serious consideration. The 
country is better known. The engineering difficulties are 
not so serious. The line passes through the territory of one 
foreign power only, and that power one which does not seem 
likely to unite with Russia in any war against England. But 
after all has been said in its favor, the plan remains an un- 
satisfactory one. The remoter parts of Turkey, as recent 
events show, are not good localities for civilized men to 
work in. It seems likely that the government would sell its 
protection dear, and not give it after the price had been paid. 
Nor does the scheme in its original form provide for a line all 
the way to India, but only to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Anyone familiar with the difficulties and delays of tranship- 
ment will feel how great is the imperfection of the scheme 
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in this detail. Some of the advocates of the Euphrates Val- 
ley route have urged its extension along the coast of the 
Persian Gulf; a project now more practicable than before, 
because much of that region has recently been brought 
under British influence. This line along the Persian Gulf 
forms part of Mr. Black’s scheme; but he would abandon 
the Euphrates Valley altogether, and build the western part 
of his line right across Arabia to the Isthmus of Suez. 

The apparent disadvantage of this plan is the necessity of 
traversing several hundred miles of desert. But, to those 
who are familiar with Arizona or Nevada, this will not seem 
a formidable obstacle; particularly if, as is stated, part of 
northern Arabia is a rock desert rather than a sand desert, 
and one where water can be obtained by drilling artesian 
wells to a sufficient depth. In fact the absence of vegetation 
is in one respect a positive advantage, since it prevents 
native tribes from massing in such numbers as to interfere 
with the operations of the line. 

This immunity from outside interference is the cardinal 
advantage of the whole route. Arabia is a No-man’s-land, 
and a railroad route will belong, both by right and by might, 
to the power that builds and operates it. At the mouth of 
the Euphrates it will be necessary to cross a small portion 
of Turkish territory; but this is so situated as to be under 
the influence of British gunboats, which can secure it immu- 
nity from exactions in peace and from molestation in war. 
Beyond that point there is a level strip of coast which fur- 
nishes excellent ground for railroad building as far as 
Makran, and can be readily protected from the sea. From 
Makran onward the country is so fully under British influ- 
ence that a choice of available routes is offered to the 
engineer. Except for possible danger to the health of those 
directing it, the route seems a good one in almost every 
respect. It has at any rate the enormous advantage over all 
other proposed routes, of being wholly out of reach of 
Russian armies and easily within reach of British ships, so 
that it would constitute a source of strength rather than 
of anxiety in the event of war. 




















THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BOND SYNDI- 
CATE. 
It is nearly a score of years since a financial transaction of 
the Government has aroused so much discussion and called 
out so many expressions both of ‘approval and of criticism as 
the recent sale of bonds to a syndicate of American and For- 
eign bankers. In view of all the conditions, this widespread 
interest is not strange. The questions involved were of a 
political and moral nature as well as financial. Students of 
political economy, financiers, speculators, business men, 
manufacturers, farmers, and politicians all felt a keen interest 
in the sale, and realized that it was of the greatest import- 
ance to the country. Just after its consummation there was 
a general expression of relief and satisfaction. Soon, how- 
ever, there followed a reaction in which the advantages were 
largely ignored and great stress was laid on the actual and 
possible profits of those who conducted the operation. The 
discussion of the subject in the press, at the clubs and in 
society generally, has shown that only a small proportion of 
the critics have an accurate knowledge of the facts in the 
case. Their lack of information is not to be wondered at, 
for the affair was conducted by a very few men, who are not 
accustomed to make confidants in their business dealings. 
Nevertheless, the matter is of such vast moment and is 
likely to have such far-reaching influence, that no pains 
should be spared to secure a widespread and accurate knowl- 
edge of its details. This paper has been prepared, by 
request, in the hope that it may contribute somewhat to so 
desirable a result. 

It is impossible to form an intelligent opinion of the trans- 
action without understanding the financial and political con- 
ditions which existed when it took place. For months the 
trend of the money market had been such as to make an oper- 
ation of this nature inevitable. President Cleveland had 
declared repeatedly and with increasing emphasis, that no 
effort would be spared to enable the Government to redeem 
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in gold every obligation which called for “coin.” But while 
his attitude gave pleasure to all citizens who had at heart the 
honor and prosperity of the country, it could not quiet the 
fears of those who saw the expenses of the Government con- 
stantly exceeding its revenues. Such a state of affairs brings 
a settling day for nations as surely as for individuals, and 
while the coffers of the Treasury were filled with gold in 
exchange for bonds, it seemed to be too elusive to stay. 
Twice in 1894 the Secretary appealed to the public, and 
each time the responses showed an enthusiastic confidence 
in the credit of the Government. But the $58,000,000 
received in January began to leave the Treasury soon after, 
and by October it had all gone, leaving a greater need than 
before. Then, in November, the Secretary offered for sale 
$50,000,000 additional of bonds, receiving for them again 
over $58,000,000. But it was like scooping up water with 
the hand. The gold was hardly well settled in the Treasury 
before the outward flow set in, and it became evident that 
some other method of financiering must be resorted to. 
This demand tor gold came both from this country and 
from Europe. While the bonds had brought good prices, 
and while the sales had been attended with many patriotic 
demonstrations, there was, nevertheless, an underlying feel- 
ing in the financial community that the gold reserve of the 
Treasury could not be maintained simply by selling bonds to 
the American public under existing conditions and without 
special contracts. Almost without exception, the officers of 
the banks which furnished most of the gold believed that it 
would be necessary eventually to adopt more businesslike 
plans in order to restore the strength of the Treasury and 
make it lasting. If they had deciined to subscribe for the 
bonds, and to furnish gold for the subscriptions of others, 
they would have been regarded as unpatriotic, and yet the 
great majority felt that the movement was too much influ- 
enced by sentiment to be successful. With such a feeling 
existing, it is not strange that many individuals and a con- 
siderable number of institutions felt justified in providing 
themselves with such sums of gold as their necessities might 
demand. It is impossible, of course, to estimate correctly 
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the amount of gold thus “hoarded,” but it was large and 
was increasing steadily. 

This domestic withdrawal of gold, however, was far less 
important than the foreign demand. It was much smaller 
in the aggregate, and in comparison had an insignificant 
effect, either financially or sentimentally. The statements 
published daily that millions of gold were being taken from 
the Treasury for shipment abroad showed Europe's grow- 
ng distrust of our financial policy. Certain leading foreign 
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bankers did not hesitate to say openly that gold would soon 


command a premium, and they advised their clients to pro- 
vide without delay for their future wants. Consequently, 
each day saw the Treasury's balance of gold diminished and 
at the same time an increased demand for its small remain- 
ing supply. 

This unusual and threatening condition of affairs in the 
financial world was accompanied, and in fact was chiefly 
caused by an anomalous political situation. Although the 
President was making a brave struggle to protect the credit 
of the Government, he was opposed vehemently by a con- 
siderable portion of his own party. The Republicans were 
pleased by this rupture, and did what they could to 
aggravate it. The Populists and Free Silver men were 
glad to join either party in opposition to honest money. 
All this resulted in speeches and bills which were calculated 
to have a most disastrous effect on the National credit. 
While all realized the imperative necessity of doing some- 
thing for the Government, each faction was determined that 
nothing should be done that was not in accord with its own 
views and interests. The course of the President in con- 
nection with the previous bond sales was sharply assailed, 
some of his critics even going so far as to declare that the 
proceeds had been used illegally to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. Efforts to authorize the issue 
of short time obligations in order to meet immediate 
requirements were made repeatedly, and never with suc- 
cess. Instead of working for the relief of the country, 
Congressmen seemed to be striving only to smother all 
plans which might be proposed in its behalf. That sucha 
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course could have but one result was clear toall. Unless 
help should be given to the Government without delay its 
promises must be dishonored. The withdrawals of gold 
from the Treasury increased rapidly, and on the 28th of 
January the President sent another message to Congress 
urging, among other things, the necessity of authorizing the 
immediate issue of a bond specifically payable in gold. It 
was evident at once that such a measure could not then be 
passed, and the situation became worse than ever. 

And just here it may be well to call attention to the par- 
ticular feature which made this situation so threatening to 
the safety of the country. It is not easy to see on the sur- 
face any reason why financial danger should threaten a 
nation which had passed successfully through a great war, 
had paid off a debt of $3,000,000,c00, had resumed specie 
payments, and was possessed of greater wealth and popula- 
tion than at any previous time in its history. Could it be 
possible that the lack of a few millions of dollars of gold 
could embarrass a Government which in the event of war 
could command resources for the equipment of armies and 
navies superior to those of any country in the world? Such 
a possibility could be explained by only one word—a word 
as fatal to the financial prosperity of a nation as to an indi- 
vidual—dishonesty. When the Government issued bonds 
and ‘“ greenbacks”’ during the war, people took them with 
full confidence that the Government would not only pay 
them when able, but would pay them in gold. Although 
the word “gold” was not explicitly stated in the obligation, 
it was known both to our own citizens and foreigners that 
“coin” meant gold. On the resumption of specie payments 
this meaning was made known to all the world, and the 
three years immediately following were the most prosper- 
ous this country has ever experienced. Until the Free 
Silver men came to the front no one, at home or abroad, 
doubted the intention or the ability of the Government to 
meet its obligations in gold. It is safe to say that the 
embarrassment of the Government in this crisis was due 
solely to their efforts. Their vehement demands that silver 
should be given by arbitrary legal enactment the same debt- 
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paying power as gold, in the ratio of 15% to 1, when the 
market ratio was 33 to 1, shook the faith of foreigners, as 
well it might, in our nation’s honesty. That they should 
have been aided by others in Congress, for political or per- 
sonal reasons, is a disgrace to those rendering such aid. The 
President was working mantully to maintain the honor of 
the country while the majority in Congress was struggling 
to besmirch it. The few high-minded and public-spirited 
men who sustained Mr. Cleveland were borne down by the 
blatherskite politicians who sought their own success, 
regardless of the nation’s danger. 

Such was the critical state of affairs in the last of January, 
when the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury came to New 
York charged with the imperative duty of providing at 
once for the Treasury’s necessities. The course of events 
above described had increased a hundred-fold the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the situation. The reckless and unprin- 
cipled speeches in Congress were constantly augmenting 
the existing uneasiness in financial circles, and every day 
brought fresh demands on the Government’s rapidly dimin- 
ishing reserves of gold. In fact, so far did this go that there 
was virtually a run on the Treasury. And more than this— 
the Treasury was practically in a state of suspension so far 
as gold payments were concerned. That this condition was 
not published was due to the feeling that such an announce- 
ment would probably precipitate a crisis and bring univer- 
sal disaster. Only a comparatively small number knew the 
full gravity of the situation. It is safe to say, however, that 
no greater apprehension has been felt by those few since the 
days of the war. The alarm was all the more dangerous 
because it was suppressed. No one could tell at what 
moment it might break out and get beyond control. The 
total gold reserve on Monday, January 28th, was $56,069,- 
995. In five days the withdrawals amounted to $14,180,000, 
leaving on hand only $41,889,995, or less than three days’ 
supply at the same ratio. And of this relatively small sum 
all of the coin was represented by outstanding certificates, 
the remainder being in fine gold bars and not available, 
therefore, for the redemption of the obligations of the Gov- 
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ernment. In other words, the United States Treasury had 
reached a point where it was possible for any one of a half 
dozen of our large corporations to have forced upon it at 
once a public confession of its inability to meet its engage- 
ments. 

Surely there was little encouragement in such a gloomy 
state of affairs to undertake to relieve the Government’s dis- 
tress. But it is proverbial that the exigencies of a great 
occasion usually call out men to meet them. In this case 
there came to the front two men who were fitted by natural 
abilities and special training to do the work required. August 
Belmont and J. Pierpont Morgan are the sons of men who for 
half a century had international reputations as financiers. 
To give the history of the firms of which they are now the 
respective heads would be to relate the most important 
financial transactions in which this country has been inter- 


ested for the past fifty years. Mr. Morgan stands easily first 
among our bankers as a man of wonderful quickness and 
accuracy of judgment and of corresponding boldness and 
vigor of action. Mr. Belmont is Mr. Morgan’s junior by a 


considerable number of years, but, as was his father before 
him, he is the trusted representative of the Rothschilds and 
worthily sustains the great reputation won by his house. 
He it was who first conceived the plan of supplying the 
Government with gold, and it was through his efforts that 
Mr. Morgan’s assistance was secured. As indicative of the 
patriotic and businesslike character of the movement it is 
not out of place to refer to the fact that Mr. Belmont has 
been and is an active Democrat, while Mr. Morgan has been 
all his life an equally enthusiastic Republican. Togetherand 
by request they went to Washington. Then followed days 
and nights of negotiations and of cabling to Europe. The 
keynote of the movement was European codperation. It 
was known that another bond issue on the plan of those made 
in 1894 would only aggravate the trouble and tempt foreigners 
to remove our gold. But what inducement could be given 
to foreign bankers to take an interest in the new loan? True, 
there was the assurance of the President, as the representa- 
tive of the Government, that as gold was wanted and was to 
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be received, gold would be returned. But on the other hand 
arose the daily howls of Congressmen against “ gold bugs,” 
coupled with demands that all bonds should be paid in silver. 
It is not easy to exaggerate the difficulties of this negotiation. 


Several times it tottered on the brink of failure and once 
seemed to have received a fatal blow. Gradually, however, 
the plan took form. On certain conditions the Rothschilds 
signified their willingness to participate in it. It would not 
be possible to overestimate the importance of securing the 
assistance of this, the greatest banking house in the world. 
Those unacquainted with the ramifications of exchange cannot 
appreciate rightly the value of such coéperation. Their 
wealth alone, enormous as it is, is of far less value than the 
influence exerted by their prestige. In London, Paris, Frank- 
fort, and Vienna they make themselves felt in a thousand 
ways which cannot be reckoned by pounds sterling. The 
mere fact that they were willing to take an interest in an 
American loan on any terms was of incalculable value to our 
credit abroad. They expressed unhesitatingly their belief 
that a three per cent. government bond payable in gold 
would be popularin Europe, but they were equally decided 
in their opinions that it would be difficult to negotiate at even 
a much higher rate a bond which was made payable simply 
in “coin.” So great was their unwillingness to take part in 
a loan of the latter description that it seemed at one time as 
though their assistance could not be secured. Finally, how- 
ever, an arrangement was made under an Act passed in 1862 
by which the Government was to buy from the Syndicate 
3,500,000 ounces of gold and to pay for it in bonds. By this 
transaction the Government would receive gold worth 
$65,117,500 and would issue in payment $62,317,500 of 4 per 
cent. bonds, the difference in the amounts representing the 
premium on the bonds. As these were to run thirty years 
this premium would make the price equal to 104.49 and the 
rate of interest 334 per cent. It wasa part of the contract 
that at least one-half of the gold was to be supplied from 
abroad, and the syndicate agreed in addition to use every 
effort to prevent the withdrawal of gold from the United 
States Treasury. 
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Another stipulation was inserted in the contract which has 
all the marks of genius. The rate of interest agreed upon, 
three and three-quarters per cent., was unexpectedly high 
and the consequent price of the bonds, 104%, was so much 
lower than other Government issues as to make the bargain 
seem a bad one for the Government and correspondingly 
good for the syndicate. Had the transaction been concluded 
on this basis there might have been ground for the accusa- 
tion against the syndicate of taking a merciless advantage of 
the necessities of the Government. Such a course would 
have been technically proper, however, and if Messrs. Bel- 
mont and Morgan had been disposed to drive that kind of a 
bargain they could not have been accused of unfair dealing. 
In fact the history of dealings with national, state, and muni- 
cipal authorities would indicate that such a course of proce- 
dure would have been quite in harmony with custom and 
precedent. But fortunately for everyone in the nation except 
Congressmen the Government was not dealing with men of 
this stamp. The privilege was given to the Government to 
substitute at par within ten days from the date of the con- 
tract, in lieu of the 4 per cent. coin bonds, other bonds in 
terms payable in gold and bearing only 3 per cent. interest, 
if the same should in the meantime be authorized by Con- 
gress. Thereupon the President sent to Congress a message 
explaining the contract and showing that the authorization of 
a 3 per cent, gold bond would result in an annual saving in 
interest of $539,159, amounting in thirty years to $16,174,770. 
Never was the weight of responsibility more cleverly shifted. 
The entire burden of the objectionable features of the con- 
tract was at once transferred from the President and the 
Syndicate to Congress. There was every reason why a 3 per 
cent. gold bond should be authorized. Not only would the 
profits of the syndicate be much diminished, but the advan- 
tages to the Government would be far greater than that 
indicated by the saving in interest. Such action would have 
been taken as indicative of the determination of the nation 
to maintain gold payments in any event, and would have 
strengthened our credit everywhere. But this was just what 


our patriotic Congressmen did not want. Their anger at 
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finding that the President had succeeded in providing for the 
needs of the Government was intensified by their conscious- 
ness that he had placed on their shoulders the accountability 
for any hard concessions which the Government might be 
obliged tomake. And so their rage broke out. Of course the 
pure-minded and public-spirited silver men took the lead in 
abusing Mr. Cleveland and the bankers. But the criticisms 
were not confined to them nor to any party. To their shame 
be it said (and this is said by a Republican) the Republicans 
instead of working resolutely to aid the passage of the Act 
recommended by the President, joined in senseless fault-find- 
ing with the contract. Every man in Congress knew that the 
President was striving manfully, intelligently and honestly to 
protect the credit of the Government in a grave crisis, and 
every man knew that it was his duty, regardless of party ties, 
to stand loyally by the President in his efforts. That this 
was not done, that the ten days were wasted in petty flings, 
that the partisans of dishonest money were able to block the 
desired legislation, must stand forever as a blot on the closing 
session of the 53rd Congress. But no change of record, no 
explanations in stump speeches, and no adroit fault-finding 
with political opponents can ever relieve that Congress from 
the responsibility for whatever may be objectionable in the 
contract with the syndicate. If the bargain was a hard one 
for the Government, and if the bankers were enabled to make 
undue profits, upon Congress and upon Congress alone must 
rest the entire blame. 

Meanwhile the beneficial results of the transaction were 
becoming apparent. No sooner was it known that the con- 
tract had been agreed upon than a marvelous change 
occurred in financial conditions. First came a decided drop 
in foreign exchange, and then the orders previously given 
for gold were countermanded. Out of $5,050,000 engaged 
on one day for shipment, orders for over $4,000,000 were at 
once cancelled, and $1,800,000 were returned to the Treas- 
ury. This was on the first of February, and from that day 
to this not a dollar has been taken from the Treasury for 
export. On the contrary, the amount of gold there has con- 
siderably more than doubled. Included in the syndicate 
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are nearly all the large drawers of bills of exchange, so that 
this mighty force is enlisted on the side of the Government. 
They are distinctly pledged not to withdraw gold from the 
Treasury themselves, and are also pledged to exert all their 
influence to prevent others from doing so. 

When it became evident that the outflow of gold was 
checked, financial and business men began to regain confi- 
dence. The process was slow, owing partly to the agitation 
stirred up in Congress and partly to the imperfect under- 
standing of the significance of the bond sale. But the 
improvement, although gradual, has been universal. The 
prices of iron, wheat, and cotton have advanced materially. 
Manufacturers and business men all over the country mani- 
fest increased hope and energy. Men no longer are uneasy 
about the credit of the Government. They realize that it 
has been seriously assailed, but that it is not likely to again 
incur similar danger. Relieved of anxiety on this point, 
every man goes about his own work with a lighter heart and 
greater confidence in the future. 

Having thus seen the difficulties of the task undertaken 
by the syndicate, it is more easy to form a correct opinion 
as to whether its profits were warranted by the facts. The 
impression has prevailed largely that these profits would be 


/ 


represented by the price paid the Government, 104%, and 
the existing market quotation of 120. This, however, is not 
the case. The syndicate sold all of the bonds at 1124. 
Therefore the measure of its profits would be the difference 
between 104% and 112, less any expenses which might be 
incurred in the transaction. But no one can tell what those 
expenses will be. The contract calls for the furnishing to 
the Government of upwards of $32,000,000 of foreign gold, 
of which only about $11,000,000 have been delivered at this 
writing. Who can tell what may be the cost of procuring 
the remaining $21,000,000? Present indications are that no 
unusual trouble or expense will be incurred, but there is an 
element of risk involved which is a legitimate and appreci- 
able factor in calculating compensation. Thus far no divi- 
sion of profits has been made by the managers of the syndi- 


cate, and all the members are held responsible for their share 
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of possible loss. For the next four months they must take 
the risk of foreign wars and commercial disturbances all 
over the world. It is not likely that under the most favor- 
able conditions the expenses will be less than 1% per cent., 
so that the cost of the bonds will be 106 and the measure of 
profits will be the difference between this price and 112%, 
the figure at which the bonds were sold. Inasmuch as 5 per 
cent. is a customary banker’s commission for the placing of 
a large loan, it cannot be considered that 64% per cent. is an 
excessive profit in this case, especially in view of possible 
additional expenses. 

It is true that a considerable portion of the syndicate sub- 
scribed for the bonds when they were offered at public sale 
and bought such amounts as were allotted tothem. But 
they were simply exercising the same privilege as was given 
to all, and as the managers reserved the right to make allot- 
ments as they thought best, many of the syndicate secured 
no bonds. Therefore the advance from 112'4 to the present 
market price cannot properly be estimated asa part of the 
syndicate profits. It has been simply the natural result of 
the success of the operation, and is a sign of the popular 
appreciation of the work of the syndicate. Furthermore, 
the action of the managers in reserving the right to allot 
bonds at will was justifiable, as in this way they were enabled 
to secure the codperation of banking houses which other- 
wise would have been left free to work in the market against 
the syndicate, if their private interests would be served 
thereby. This is only another instance of the shrewd policy 
of the managers and of their sagacity in strengthening their 
syndicate in every possible way. Their aim was to secure 
the friendly alliance of every strong house which might pos- 
sibly become antagonistic to the movement, and in this effort 
they seem thus far to have been successful. It is safe to say 
that the Government has never been supported by a stronger 
combination at home and abroad. This fact has not been 
generally realized, and the restoration of confidence has been 
slow in consequence. But those pessimists who are waiting 
for the breaking down of the syndicate will do well to seek 
another occupation. If such an untoward event should 
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occur, every man would have enough to do to set his own 
house in order without wasting friendly solicitude on the 
bankers. 

To recapitulate.—In view of the trying and discouraging 
conditions under which the work was undertaken, of the 
difficulties attending its proper organization, of the risks 
which those interested still have before them, of the enor- 
mous advantages thus far secured to the country, and of the 
still greater benefits which it seems reasonable to expect in 
the future, can it be charged that the profits of the syndicate 
are likely to be excessive? Who shall measure the extent 
of the influence of this transaction? Certainly it cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. It is pleasant, of course, to 













see the material prosperity of the country so quickly and 
venerally improved. It is good to see the more cheerful 






looks on the faces of our men of affairs and to hear their 
more confident tones. We are glad to know that better days 







have already come for the farmers and planters who have 
been impoverished and disheartened by the unprecedentedly 






low prices of grain and cotton. But above and beyond all 





this is the proud consciousness that something has been 
gained which is more precious than wealth, something with- 
out which no citizen could have contemplated his wealth 









with pleasure. The honor and credit of the Nation were 





threatened before the world, and they were saved. The 





danger is all'the more startling because it came from those 
who had taken an oath to protect the nation’s honor and 
credit. Since the days when the slave-owning Southerners 
bullied their Northern associates in the United States Senate 
there has been seen in that body nothing so unprincipled 
and so full of effrontery as the efforts of the free silver men 
to advance their selfish interests at the expense of the public : 
welfare. Times without number they have boasted openly 

that important legislation could not proceed, unless their 

demands were complied with. Through that relic of by- 

gone days called the “courtesy of the Senate,” they have 
been able to enforce their threats. They confidently counted 
upon placing the Government in a position where it would 
be compelled to acknowledge before the world that it could 
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not keep its promises. They would have succeeded in their 
detestable machinations, if it had not been for the men whose 
work has been described above. And yet such recreant 
legislators have the audacity to charge these men with mak- 
ing large profits! If the profits should be a hundred times 
as much as they can possibly be, it would be a most excel- 
lent bargain for the country. It is safe, moreover, to pre- 
dict that such will be the verdict of the people when the 
transaction is fully understood. They will realize that the 
champions of national honor and an honest currency have 
achieved a victory over those who would dishonor the coun- 
try and force upon it a debased currency. Such an occur- 
rence does wonders in the way of enlightening the people, 
and when they once understand a subject they can be relied 
on to act with intelligence and honesty. The power of the 
free silver men has passed its zenith. They still boast and 
swagger, but this is their sole stock in trade. No great 
party will dare to go before the country with a free silver 
plank in its platform. The benefits already brought by the 
triumph of honest money are too pleasant to be exchanged 
for the depression which has marked the years in which 
the partisans of free silver have blocked progress. And 
when the country shall have outgrown this stupid and 
wicked heresy and reached a condition of wealth and _ pros- 
perity which is its natural heritage, it is altogether probable 
that this sale of bonds, involving these great principles, will 
be seen to have marked the point where the people shook 
off both depression and oppression and declared in favor of 
common honesty and a sound financial policy. 
BRAYTON IVES. 
New York. 
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VIEWS OF NAPOLEON. 


OW is the recent revival of interest in Napoleon to be 

accounted for? This question is so often asked that 
it seems worth while to give some answer to it. The ques- 
tion is itself somewhat misleading. It seems to take for 
granted that at some time interest in the character and 
career of Napoleon wholly or largely died out. This is not 
true. The interest has always been very great. It was 
impossible that men should cease to wonder and speculate 
and study concerning the most extraordinary episode in 
modern history. That this interest has latterly increased is, 
however, not to be denied. But this increase is not so 
recent, among historical scholars at least, as the general 
public is apt to suppose. The results of long years of 
patient investigation are just now coming to the surface of 
things in the pages of college text-books, popular histories, 
and the illustrated magazines. 

It is about thirty-five years ago that Thiers finished his 
History of the Consulate and Empire, the first biography of 
Napoleon which has any permanent value. With all its 
splendor of narrative, comprehensiveness of scope and 
wealth of detail, its faults are very obvious, and have been 
pointed out quite sufficiently. They may be comprehended 
ina single phrase. It is a history “with a purpose.” Thus 
it has all the faults of a novel “ with a purpose,” and some 
besides. That it is colored and biased throughout by the 
sincere ‘‘jingoism”’ of its author, that the author deemed of 
no importance some facts that were inconsistent with his 
purpose, and that he thus laid himself open to the success- 
ful attacks of thousands of hostile critics, who also had 
“purposes,” is undenied. In view of this, it has been 
customary of late years altogether to overlook the astonish- 
ing merits of the book. Its magnificent style, its power of 
narrative, its fascinating interest are themselves sources of 
suspicion to many minds. It is too interesting to be good 
history. But the fact remains that if one wishes to know 
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anything about Napoleon, the first place that he will look, if 


he is well advised, is in Thiers’ history. If he wishes to 
know what the man was doing on any particular day, and 
what the rest of the European world was doing on the same 
day, if he wishes to know how Napoleon fought a battle or 
framed a decree, if he wishes to know any of the details of 
any part of the world-drama of which Napoleon was the 
protagonist, it is natural to seek it in these pages. It is 
true that, after full allowance is made for the bias of the 
author, care must sometimes be taken to correct his state- 
ments by reference to other books. The inaccuracies of the 
work are due to two causes. Thiers did not have the use 
of much material which is now easily accessible, and he did 
not use quite honestly that which he had. That this dis- 
honesty, whether willful or intellectual, vitiates the work, it 
would be idle to deny; that it destroys its usefulness, it is 
just as idle to affirm. 

About fifteen years after Thiers had published the last 
volume of his work, which is commonly regarded as having 
created or at least established “the Napoleonic tradition,” 
the death of M. Lanfrey put a stop to his unfinished //estozre 
de Napoléon 1, This book had the advantage of being largely 
founded upon the published Corresfoxdance of Napoleon. It 
had the disadvantage of being conceived largely in the spirit 
ofareply to Thiers. It was another book with a purpose. 
Che golden light with which Thiers had so largely illumi- 
nated the career of Napoleon gives place to the blackness 
of darkness. Lanfrey is as great a sinner against historical 
truth as Thiers, and a much more adroit one. His bias is as 
marked, but his juggling with facts is far more dextrous. 
His inaccuracies are of a subtler sort. Thiers’ account of 
Napoleon is far from being the unmitigated eulogy which 
most persons, who have not read the book, suppose. He is 
quite frank in admitting very grave errors of morals and 
judgment in his hero. No such inconsistency mars the 
work of Lanfrey. In his pages, Napoleon appears as a 
monster whose moral depravity can only be offset by the 
paucity of his intelligence. There is really little to be said 
for Napoleon from the moral point of view, but that he was 
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a man without any worthy emotion or moral impulses is 
abundantly refuted by trustworthy contemporary evidence. 
Lanfrey allows, with some reluctance, that Napoleon had 
military ability, but any statesmanlike ability, any political 
sagacity, he absolutely denies him. This is a view which is 
impossible to anyone whose eye is not jaundiced by a pur- 
pose in his historical investigations. It is often said that 
Lanfrey’s history is the best life of Napoleon that has been 
written. I am not prepared to deny the assertion. But 
such a eulogy of Lanfrey is a sweeping condemnation of all 
other biographers. 

There are other views of Napoleon which have found a 
vood deal of currency. One (and this is a favorite English 
view, oddly enough) is that Napoleon was not “ anybody ir 
particular ;”” that he was simply a person of rather ordinary 
characteristics, who was forced to the top on the great wave 
of European turmoil which broke forth in the French revo- 
lution, that he was maintained there for a little space with- 
out any force or volition of his own, and then washed away 
again. Even so able a man as Professor J. R. Seeley’ seems 
to have adopted this view. Another, which has been some- 
what persistent, and which may perhaps be traced to Thiers, 
is that Napoleon was very good up to 1806 or 1807, and 
then suddenly became very bad. The latest advocate of 
this theory is Mr. Wm. O’C. Morris.’ It may be demolished 
by the sufficient authority of the Latin grammar: Memo 
repente furt turpissimus. 

There is evident through these conflicting views a com- 
mon trait: the desire to account for the career of Napoleon, 
and to discover some formula which will describe and 
classify the man. The method pursued in each case seems 
scientific up to a certain point. A casual glance at the sub- 
ject suggests to the mind “a working hypothesis,” and the 
investigator sets to work to see whether he can verify it. 
As he goes on, however, he invariably falls in love with his 
hypothesis to such a degree that out of the vast mass of 

‘A Short History of Napoleon the First. By John Robert Seeley. London, 
1Sgo. 


* Napoleon, Warrior and Ruler. By Wm. O'C. Morris. New York, 1893. 
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testimony he comes to discern the value only of that which 
supports his view. This seems to be so in every case. Nor 
is it surprising that men cannot steadily apply the unim- 
passioned method of inductive science to this subject. The 
personality of Napoleon is too complex to be shut up in any 
formula that is easily discoverable. His career makes an 
irresistible appeal to the imagination. Appreciation of his 
gifts carries the student away into affectionate enthusiasm, 
or disapproval of his moral character degenerates into per- 
sonal dislike. The international and _ political passions 
which his deeds engendered are still vivid. If the political 
issues of his time are not still with us, they are so recent that 
the echoes of the conflicts have not vet died away. The 
love, enthusiasm, devotion, terror, contempt, and hate which 
he inspired have not passed away with his own generation ; 
they have been transmitted with little modification to a near 
posterity. Noman begins his serious study of the subject 
with an equal mind. His so-called “ working hypothesis ”’ 
is really no better than a prejudice, and his investigations 
serve not to remove that prejudice, but to confirm it. The 
time when the career of Napoleon can be scrutinized with 
the calm eyes of historical science is not yet come. In the 
meantime, many valuable, though not impartial, contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the persons and events of his time 
are coming into being or into knowledge. 

Two very curious illustrations of this theorizing of Napo- 
leon may be drawn from comparatively recent literature. 
One of these is the brilliant and entertaining monograph 
with which M. Taine begins his history of Zhe Modern 
Régime.’ Perhaps there is no chapter in all his works which 
so fully illustrates his virtues and his shortcomings as an 
historian. It is the fruit of great industry in investigation. 
It is interesting to the point of fascination. It is abundantly 
backed up by references to authorities. Its style is clear 
and attractive. Yet it is almost wholly misleading. For M. 
Taine, in addition to the prepossessions with which other 
men approach this subject, had a philosophy to illustrate 


' The Modern Régime, by H. A. Taine. Translated by John Durand. N. Y.: 
Henry Holt & Co, 1890.—2 vols. 
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and a theory of history to prove. His purpose is fortu- 
nately so evident that few intelligent readers can accept his 
conclusions without hesitation. His theory is briefly this. 
Napoleon was an Italian condottiere of the fifteenth century, 
born out of due time, and finding ampler scope for his innate 
character, because revolution had leveled for him the broad 
field of a continent. M. Taine does not mean that Napoleon 
was like an Italian adventurer of this class, but that he was 
one in the most literal sense. The Buonaparte family 
belonged to the small nobility, the class from which the con- 
dottiere commonly sprang. One branch of the family 
moved from Tuscany to Corsica at least as early as the six- 
teenth century, and was protected by its isolation from those 
influences which obliterated the type from the mainland. 
The intermarriage of the family with Corsican stock empha- 
sized these characteristics, and added some new and similar 
ones. So Napoleon was born, late in the eighteenth century, 
a genuine condottiere of the Italian renaissance. The revo- 
lution had destroyed the safeguards of society which usually 
hold such persons in check. Nothing could be more simple, 
and nothing, according to Taine’s view, could more ade- 
quately account for the whole business. This monograph is 
a real contribution to the literature of the subject. Heredity 
and training had a large influence on the character of Napo- 
leon, and therefore on his doings, and it is a distinct gain to 
have this pointed out in a clear and scholarly way. But the 
entire inadequacy of this method for accounting for the 
history of the period is abundantly displayed in the book of 
which this chapter forms a part. Nosuch theory of heredity 
can account for certain gifts which Napoleon possessed. 
The condottiere were not asa rule creative statesmen: that 
least of anything. Nor did the history of Italy show any 
such men during six centuries before the Buonapartes left 
Tuscany, nor for three centuries after. Napoleon ‘had this 
gift. The man who erected a whole set of political and 
social institutions for a great nation, who created them out 
of whole cloth, with such success that they have remained 
almost unchanged for nearly a hundred years, through fre- 
quent changes in the form and theory of government, pos- 
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sessed this gift of creative statesmanship in a supreme 
degree. It is not competent to answer that the institutions 
are bad. Even if they are as bad as M. Taine thought them, 
this fact is only the witness to the genius which created 
them. Bad institutions are certainly as easy to get rid of as 
good ones. The mere fact that in them to-day French civil- 
ization lives and moves and has its being, is evidence of the 
high intelligence, the keen understanding of the exigencies 
of the time and of the nature of the French people, the con- 
structive power of the man whose hand established them. 
No one has shown more clearly than Taine that the life of 
France still runs in the channels which Napoleon dug for it, 
and this fact cannot be accounted for on the condottiere 
theory, or on any other theory of heredity which is sup- 
ported by any accessible facts. 

My other illustration of this theorizing of Napoleon is 
calculated to provokea smile, although it is not more essen- 
tially absurd than the first. M. Arthur Levy has written a 
book with a purpose.’ This purpose is twofold; first, to 
answer M. Taine and others; and second, to establish the 
proposition that Napoleon, far from being a condotttere, was a 
peace-loving man, with all the characteristics and instincts 
of the French bourgeois, whose highest ideal and ambition 
in this world was domestic affection, a calm fireside, and the 
security of mediocrity, but who, by an adverse fate and at 
the stern call of duty, was throughout life thwarted of his 
hopes, and forced into the hateful conflicts of the political 
and military arena. While M. Levy can hardly be said to 
be as successful as M. Taine in upholding his thesis, his 
method is very much the same. The industry is evident. 
His work bristles with references to authorities quite as 
thickly as Taine’s. Even his style shows a burlesque resem- 
blance. Indeed one is tempted to look at the whole work as 
a clever burlesque on Taine’s brilliant essay. This would 
be a mistake. M. Levy is wholly serious, as serious as any- 
one who has hitherto written on this bewildering subject. 
A sense of humor and some small understanding of the com- 


* Napoléon Intime. Arthur Lévy. Paris. 1893. 
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parative value of evidence would have saved him from mak- 
ing himself ridiculous; they would also have wrecked his 
theory. But the book is not without its value. The author 
has studied almost the whole available material, and has 
collected all the evidence that he could which goes to show 
the softer and more human traits of the man, which are com- 
monly obscured from our eyes by his more terrible charac- 
teristics. He has collected enough to show us that there 
was a good deal of human nature in Napoleon, a fact which 
it is a little difficult for either his admirers or contemners to 
grasp. This work is not history, nor is it truth, but it is a 
corrective of much that has been written. Anyone who 
wishes to understand the defects and suppressions of Lan- 
frey’s History will be- helped to do so by M. Levy and the 
authorities to which he refers. 

Undoubtedly one reason why so many persons have writ- 
ten books about Napoleon recently is that there has been a 
general feeling that we are now far enough away from his 
time to see him in perspective and judge of his real signifi- 
cance. So far, however, the books seem to show that we are 
not. Their value lies in the fact that our points of view are 
different from those of his own generation or the next. We 
have not yet reached a wholly satisfactory point. 

But what has given the greatest impetus to popular con- 
sideration of Napoleon is not books which have recently 
been written concerning him, but the publication of many 
memoirs of his time, written by persons who were thrown 
into more or less close relations with him. Through the last 
fifteen years has appeared a series of very valuable books of 
this kind. They may be said to begin with the recollections 
of Madame de Remusat and the earlier volume of Metter- 
nich’s Memoirs. These books have been followed by a num- 
ber of others of similar character, giving glimpses of Napo- 
leon from the standpoint of soldiers, statesmen, officials, 
and courtiers. They are almost all of them valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the man and his career. 

One of these books, however, from which we might expect 
much is really disappointing. Meneval’ was Napoleon’s 

' Memoirs of Napoleon, 1802-15. C.F. Meneval. N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co. 
1894—-3 vols. 
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private secretary after 1802, and was in daily intercourse 
with him. Hle declares that Bourienne did not write the 
Memoirs which are commonly ascribed to him. But his own 
book, recently published, is the strongest testimony which 
has yet been given to the substantial truth of Bourienne. 
Meneval tells us nothing that we did not know before, and 
know from Bourienne, about the personal habits and charac- 
teristics of Napoleon. His tone is very different. He is 
an abject admirer of his master, to whom he had every rea- 
son to be grateful. The same things looked very different 
to him and to the cast-off Bourienne. Allowing for this 
difference of color, each of the two books contirms the other, 
and herein is the whole value of Meneval’s volumes. 


There has never been a finer illustration of the spirit of 


Napoleon's soldiers than is given in the narrative of General 
de Marbot.' Grave doubts have been cast upon the accuracy 
of some of his recollections, simply on the ground that they 
are too good to be true. Such series of adventures as is 
crowded into the years from the siege of Genoa to the hun- 
dred days, so many hairbreadth escapes, so many thrilling 
episodes, seem to belong rather to the Orlando Furioso than 
to the nineteenth century. Ido not know that any particu- 
lar incident which he narrates has been disproved, but the 
general tenor of the book sets one wondering whether the 
whole is not a work of the imagination. Where there is 
opportunity for the verification of any particular story it 
seems to be confirmed by a/iunde testimony. There are 
dozens of adventures any one of which might set up an 
ordinary man for life. The tale of the battle of Eylau, the 
storm of Ratisbon, the narrow escape from capture of the 
allied sovereigns on the night before the battle of Leipzig, 
are only a few of the many wonderful things which we owe 
either to the experience or the imagination of Marbot. One 
can hardly fail to believe that there is a good deal of exagger- 
ation, but there must also be a great deal of truth. However 
“dressed-up” may be the incidents, the whole narrative 
brings to us a picture of military life under Napoleon painted 

1 The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot. Translated by A. J. Butler. N. Y. 
and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1892—2 vols. 
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. q in the most vivid colors. The enthusiastic zeal with which 
: ’ Napoleon was served, the devotion with which men freely 
| : offered up their lives for his glory, and the personal charm 
; of the man which made these things possible, are nowhere 


else so strikingly set forth. Its value as a contribution to 

a history is very great, not because of its accuracy, which is 

somewhat doubtful, but for its atmosphere, so to speak. We 

. live on the field and in the camp, and learn to know what 
; that life was with all its glory and its horror. 

The greatest defects of Napoleon's statesmanship, the blun- 
lers which brought him to ruin, really arose from his utter 
ignorance of the simplest errors of elements of political econ- 
ymny. The fatal policy of commercial war, which was inaugu- 
rated by the Berlin decree, and which was the fundamental 
point in the agreement of Tilsit, was the most potent cause 
of Napoleon's failure. It came home not only to men’s 
bosoms, but also to their business. Napoleon had no con- 
ception that he was dealing with immutable laws, which 
were bound to assert themselves. Perhaps the most inter- 


7 esting part of Chaptal’s' very interesting book is that in 
4 which he tells of the amazing ignorance of Napoleon in this 
; regard. He had an absolute contempt for commerce, and 
q refused to believe that it was really a source of wealth. He 


could not understand that the removal of goods trom a place 
where they were not wanted to a place where they were 
4 wanted actually increased their value. He thought that he 
‘could make commerce manceuvre like a battalion.” This 








notion, which appears on the largest scale in the ‘ continen- 
tal system,” is illustrated in many details which Chaptal 
gives, and convinces us that here was the weakest spot in 
{ this lofty intelligence. Sainte-Beuve accounts for the over- ; 
throw of Napoleon by saying that “the nature of things ; 
revolted." No part of the universal order more fully entered 4 
into this revolt than economic law. ‘ Genius is great, but 
the universe is great also; and there is a moment when the 
7 nature of things, including the self-consciousness of nations 
| ..... rises up and takes vengeance; when the universe, 


' Mes Souvenirs sur Napoléon; par le Cte. Chaptal, Paris, 1893. 
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which genius intended to suppress, again gets the upper 
hand.” 

Chaptal had peculiar opportunities for seeing and compre. 
hending some aspects of Napoleon, and his impressions are of 
great value so far as concerns these aspects. His great ability 
as an administrator, which showed itself and was developed 
in his chemical works, and whose greatest monument is 
found in the administrative system of France, which, as Min- 
ister of the Interior, he organized for Napoleon, made him 
one of the best and most successful of the statesmen of the 
time. So far as his energy, intelligence, and industry went, 
he was a man after Napoleon’s own heart. Yet he had the 
defects of his qualities, and there were certain real limitations 
to his powers of observation, aside from the personal feeling 
which warped the views of most men who were in close rela- 
tions with Napoleon. He tries hard to be just, but is not suc- 
cessful in reaching any such judicial frame of mind as we find 
in the writings of Pasquier. The very form in which Chap- 
tal puts his recollections lessens their value as material for 
history. They are not a narrative of personal experience, 
but a record of personal judgments. Yet they have a value 
and a very high one, and must be counted a very important 
addition to the literature of the subject. 

The publication of the memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier’ 
cannot fail to modify the common judgment of the man. 
The characteristic which made him a member of so many 
ministries and so many combinations of political groups 
through a long series of years, and which won for him the 
epithet of “the inevitable,” appears to have been not, as has 
been commonly thought, a selfish opportunism, but a thor- 
oughly sincere and practical desire to serve his country in 
any exigency which might arise. His narrative has a tone 
of grave honesty which can hardly be the result of literary 
art. It seems to come from the character of the man. His 
course appears to have been dictated by a spirit which is 
rare among French statesmen. He was very practical in his 
politics, and he was so in no bad sense. He understood the 


* A History of My Time. Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier. Translated by 
C. E. Roche. N. Y.; Charles Scribner's Sons. 1893-4—2 vols. 
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art and necessity of political compromise, knowing that half 
a loaf is much better than no bread; willing to put up with 
the best possible, even when it was not the best conceivable. 

Yet he was not without his political theories, and political 
principles, but he was ready to learn from experience. 
Throughout his life he favored a “strong” government, but 
he learned from his experience under the Empire, that the 
strength of despotism might be weakness. His ideal in its 
final form was a constitutional monarchy in which the mon- 
arch was decidedly the preponderating force. 

The founder of the Pasquier family was that Etienne Pas- 
quier who in the sixteenth century won for himself a great 
name both in law and literature. His descendants followed 
his profession, and, as members of the Parlement of Paris, 
formed a part of that great legal aristocracy who through 
generations accumulated wealth and enjoyed the social and 
pecuniary privileges which were attached to their hereditary 
functions. It is a striking illustration of the brevity of 
history that Etienne-Denis Pasquier, the author of these 
memoirs, who died so lately as 1862, was himself a member 
of the Parlement of Paris. 

M. Pasquier’s life was a singularly interesting one, and 
would be so, if we took into account nothing but the rapidly 
changing influences to which he was subjected and the extra- 
ordinary scenes through which he passed. His mother was 
a very pious woman of the Jansenist type, but her piety did 
not save her from falling under the influence of Rousseau. 
Her son had the mistortune to bea child at the time when 
the educational theories of Emile were the prevailing fad 
among the women of the upper classes in France. The gen- 
eralization that children should be hardened by clothing 
them very lightly was applied to this small individual of 
three or four years during two exceptionally cold winters 
with the result of making him chilly through the remaining 
ninety years or more of his life. 

According to his own account his mental education was 
not more successful than his physical discipline. It was con- 
ducted successively by two private tutors and by the Orato- 


rians in their college at Juilly. Not having learned much 
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up to the time of his leaving college, he was set to the study 
of law, with a view to fitting him for the hereditary profes- 
sion. He gave little attention to it, and it would have profited 
him little had he done so, for the principal text-book to which 
he was introduced by his instructor was the Contrat Social ; 
a fact which leads him into some sage reflections on the 
decay of the French bar. With such preparation he was 
admitted to the Parlement as Councilor by special dispensa- 
tion before he was twenty-one. By all his traditions and by 
his membership in the Parlement, he was thoroughly com- 
mitted to the doctrine that the absolute power of the king 
should have some constitutional limitations. The events 
which followed his admission to Parlement in 1787 soon did 
away with any liberal sentiments that had found their way 
into his political convictions, and the course of the Revolu- 
tion, of which he wasa close observer, brought him to a con- 
viction that the safety and order of France could be secured 
only by the strong hand of an autocrat. To any one who 
could restore safety and order he was prepared to give his 
support, and it cost him no effort and the sacrifice of no prin- 
ciple to take office under the Consulate, the first form of 
government which seemed to him to have given promise of 
permanence and power. It was not, however, until after the 
establishment of the Empire that he entered the Council of 
State, as a maitre des requétes upon the creation of that office. 
No one ever appreciated more thoroughly than Napoleon 
the value to the public service of a hard-headed, intelligent, 
and honest worker. The existence of such qualities in M. 
Pasquier accounts for his appointment in 1810 as Councilor 
of State, and, later in the same year, as Prefect of Police. 
M. Pasquier accepted the latter office only upon the under- 
standing that the hateful work of political police should be 
confined to the office of the Minister of Police, which was 
then filled by Savary. This corresponded precisely to the 
desire of Napoleon, who wished to make a magistracy of the 
Prefecture, and to win tor it a popular respect which it had 
not hitherto received. Pasquier was peculiarly fitted for 
this work, and he gave to the office dignity and respect, 
while the dirty work of the imperial spy system was left in 
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the fit hands of the Duc de Rovigo. This office he con- 
tinued to hold until after the first restoration. During these 
years Pasquier learned by experience the evils of unlimited 
despotism, and returned to his first opinion from which he 
never afterward really departed (notwithstanding a very 
famous utterance of his), that the government of France 
should be a strong one guarded by some guarantees for the 
civil rights of the subject. When the great fabric of the 
Empire fell with a crash upon the plains of Leipzig, it was a 
matter of no surprise nor grief to Pasquier, but it was the 
beginning of a period of great anxiety to every patriotic 
soul in France. He was ready to accept and to serve any 
government which promised to serve the public welfare. 
He cared little for the Bourbons as such, nor did anyone 
else except the Bourbons themselves and the little clique of 
unforgetting and unteachable fanatics who surrounded them. 
No one has ever more clearly shown than does M. Pasquier 
that the restoration of the Bourbons was due to no choice of 
the French people or the ailied sovereigns, but simply to 
the fact that there was nothing else to do. Because here 
seemed to lie the one hope of orderly government, M. Pas- 
quier did what he could for the restoration of the ancient 
royal house, and served it to the best of his ability. Soon 
after the restoration he was relieved of his office, and 
appointed Superintendent of Roads and Bridges, an office 
which was very much to his taste. Upon the return of 
Napoleon he was exiled from Paris, and came back at the 
second restoration to hold for a short time the Ministry of 
Justice, and ad interim the Ministry of the Interior. With 
the fall of Talleyrand’s ministry in 1815 these memoirs end. 
There is in these volumes no hint that there are more to fol- 
low, but it is to be hoped that M. Pasquier has left some rec- 
ord of his political experiences through the remaining twenty- 
three years of his public life. 

Not only was this life an interesting one in itself, but the 
record of it is an interesting book. The earlier part of it is 
so in the same way that the intelligent record of the French 
revolution by an eye-witness is always interesting, but its 
main value is to be found in the part which relates to his 
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own participation in public affairs. He was conscious that 
posterity would be not nearly so much interested in him as 
in the stirring events in which he lived. This is illustrated 
by the greater fullness with which he treats public affairs as 
he comes to know more and more about them. The first of 
the three volumes covers a period of forty-four years, while 
the events of four years fill the other two. 

In the very modest preface to his work, M. Pasquier very 
modestly gives his reasons for using the title “ A History of 
My Own Times.” The use of that title will be justified to 
the modern reader by the fact that it really is a history, 
rather than personal memoirs. The events of 1814 and 1815 
are related with such calmness and judgment as we might 
expect from a disinterested historian of a much later genera- 
tion, and with a personal knowledge of detail such as could 
belong to few men of his own time. His own cold, dispas- 
sionate nature, his accurate powers of observation and the 
opportunities afforded by his official place, enabled him to 
write of the events in which he took part and of the men 
with whom he was associated, in a judicial tone which is 
very rare. This is most striking of course in his judgments 
of men. He does not conceal his likes and dislikes, but his 
descriptions of his associates seems rather to be explanations 
of his opinions than to be colored by those opinions. There 
were no two men whom he disliked more thoroughly than 
Talleyrand and Fouche. His sketches of them have the 
unpitying truth of a photograph, but he never hesitates to 
award them praise where praise is due, nor fails to appre- 
ciate any public service which either performed. These 
Memoirs were begun in 1822 and seem to have received 
their last revision in 1829, but the judgments which they 
contain of these two men differ hardly in a detail from the 
historical judgments of to-day. It is certainly rare that a 
writer of memoirs is able to attain even the appearance of 
such discretion. 

The official places which were successively held by M. 
Pasquier of course gave him uncommon opportunities for 
knowing and understanding passing events of state. There 
were many councilors of state, whose opportunities were as 
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good as his had they known how to use them; but as Pre- 
fect of Police, at the time of the first occupation of Paris, he 
was called upon to preserve order within the city. This 
business brought him into the closest possible relations 
with the allied powers as well as the new French authorities, 
as soon as there were any. No other competent witness, 
who was deeply engaged in the affairs of the two restora- 
tions, has made any such important testimony concerning 
them. Talleyrand might have done so had he been a com- 
petent witness, but we always have difficulty in accepting 
his testimony; we have no reason for ever believing his 
unsupported word. Talleyrand’s Memoirs are disappoint- 
ing because they are uninteresting, not because they are 
untrustworthy ; that was to be expected. On the other 
hand, the first impulse of the reader is to believe Pasquier, 
where he speaks of his own knowledge. He tells us so 
clearly of tie senseless blundering, and worse, of the 
returned emigrants, that we can no longer fail to see why 
the return of Napoleon was possible. At the same time we 
cannot fail to see why it wasaltogether futile, that a French 
victory at Waterloo would not greatly have altered the 
course of history, and could have delayed the date of his 
final fall only a little; that the game was played out beyond 
all hope on the field of Leipzig, that the French nation could 
never really trust him again, and that the rest of the world 
was really:in earnest this time, that “ the universe had again 
got the upper hand.” 

It would altogether transcend the purposes and limits of 
this article to enter upon the details of M. Pasquier’s recol- 
lections which give them their great value. The most possi- 
ble is to call attention to a few of the particulars which are 
especially interesting. Napoleon wisely chose Pasquier as 
his agent in his dealings with religion. Consequently we 
have here an account of the Hebrew sanhedrim, the Catho- 
lic synods, and the dealings with the Pope, far fuller and 
more interesting than any writer has hitherto given. These 
illustrate Napoleon’s views of religion as an objective reality 
and as a political instrument. His effort to make the vener- 
able religions of the world minister to his own ambition, 
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partially successful as it was, is better displayed in these 
pages than elsewhere, and we also see the dangers which he 
incurred in trying to make use of “the leaven of Herod.” 
An interesting illustration of Pasquier’s political sagacity 
is found in his commentary on Talleyrand’s course at the 
Congress of Vienna. For Talleyrand’s method he has only 
the warmest appreciation. The extraordinary diplomatic 
skill which enabled the representative of humiliated France 
to become the arbiter of Europe, meets the fullest recog- 
nition. But the main object for which Talleyrand worked 
seemed to Pasquier a mistaken one, and his judgment has 
been confirmed by the course of events. Napoleon's treat- 
ment of Prussia generally has been execrated, because it has 
been supposed that it rested upon personal resentment. He 
was certainly addicted to such resentments, but he did not 
commonly allow them to shape his political ends. We must 
look for other reasons for his harsh treatment of Prussia, 
and they are not difficult to find. He divined that the great 
obstacle to French aggression and to the permanence of his 
own empire lay in the possibility of German unity under 
Prussian leadership. His object was to make such leader- 
ship impossible. Therefore it was that he left to the King 
of Prussia only the eastern half of his dominions, the half 
which was farthest from France and which was quite as 
much Sclavic as German. Such a Prussia was not likely to 
become the center of a movement toward German nation- 
ality. That such was his view and intention is confirmed 
by every detail of his German policy. This view was not 
shared by Talleyrand at Vienna. Either the shrewdest of 
diplomatists was less far-seeing than his former chief, or else 
he cared less what might happen in the future, when he 
should have gone to his own place. The Saxon question, 
upon which Talleyrand won the greatest of diplomatic 
triumphs, was the one which in the solution which he dic- 
tated laid the corner-stone of German imperialism. Russia 
and Prussia demanded that all Saxony should be ceded to 
the latter. Talleyrand opposed this successfully. Prussia 
received about half of Saxony and further compensation in 
western Germany. It was this western extension of Prussia 
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that made it the great central power of Germany and the 
nucleus of German unity. The rest of the statesmen at 
Vienna were, apparently, as blind as Talleyrand to the real 
meaning of the settlement, but Pasquier saw it in the second 
decade of this century as clearly as we see it to-day. There 
seems a prophetic element in his criticism of the settlement, 
and no one can now read that criticism without a feeling of 
wonder for the political wisdom of the writer. His long 
life was not long enough to see German unity made prac- 
ticable in 1866, nor France washed down beneath its flood 
in 1870, but we know that he was right in believing that the 
diplomatic triumph of France in 1815 would lead the way to 
national disaster for France. 
Tuomas R. Bacon, 
University of California. 
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RECENT REFORMS IN TAXATION. II. 
Il]. 


a” our review of the tax reforms in England and New 

Zealand we have seen that the changes were largely 
the outgrowth of a popular agitation; in the states now to 
be discussed the reforms were more directly the result of 
scientific discussion. This is especially true of the Nether- 
lands. Mr. N. G. Pierson, to whom all the recent tax laws 
are due, is the author of the ablest Dutch treatise on Econom- 


ics and Finance. He was also at one time a university 


professor, and for many years the President of the Bank 
of the Netherlands. For several decades he had been 
devoting himself to the consideration of fiscal problems, 
and when he was made Minister of Finance in 1891, he 
immediately set about the task of bringing the tax system 
more in accord with the demands of modern theory. In 
his budget for 1892 he sounded the keynote of the new pro- 
gramme—a more equitable distribution of the burden of 
taxation. Pierson claimed that the poorer classes were 
taxed too much, and that the wealthy were taxed too little. 
The problem was how to bring about an equilibrium. 

The Dutch revenue system was composed in large part 
of indirect taxes. Import duties, it is true, were very light 
indeed, but the internal revenue or excise taxes were still 
burdensome. The direct taxes comprised, as in France and 
some other countries, a land tax, a business tax, and the 
‘personal tax’ calculated according to house rent. The 
business tax had grown to be very unequal, being based on 
very rough outward signs; and the personal tax, which 
took the same share from large and small rentals, proved to 
be a serious drain on the poorer classes. Whole sections of 
the population, moreover, were virtually exempt. Pier- 
son therefore proposed a fourfold reform : 

(1), The abolition or decrease of the more vexatious excise 
duties ; (2), the enlargement of the business tax into a gen- 


Cf. Vol. III., p. 352, Feb. 1895. 
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eral income tax ; (3), the reconstruction of the personal tax 
through the introduction of a progressive scale and other 
changes ; (4), a reform of local taxation so that the local and 
general taxes together might form an harmonious whole. 
Of these reforms only the first two were accomplished, when 
the ministry was overthrown on an entirely different point. 
Yet even these partial reforms represent a distinct step in 
advance and deserve our attention.’ 

The first step was the reduction in the excise duties. 
Accordingly in 1892 the excise on soap was abolished, and 
that on salt was reduced from 9 florins to 3 florins per hun- 
dred kilogrammes. The vexatious registration duty on 
the transfer of land was lowered from 6.27 to 2.15 per cent., 
or in the case of a second transfer within the same year 
from 1.09 to 0.40 per cent. With the exception of a minor 
tax on meat, there were thus left only the duties on spirits 
and sugar, which were retained as in other countries as 
essential features of every tax system. This reform in itself 
proved to be a distinct relief to the poorer classes. 

Of far more importance were the changes made in the 
direct taxes. The business tax, akin to the French fatentes, 
had become in many ways inadequate and unjust. It was 
now to be replaced by a tax on the actual, rather than the 
assumed, income and it was to be so extended as to reach 
income from other sources than business. Pierson deemed 
it wise to separate this projected tax into two parts, one of 
which should apply to the income from property alone, 
while the other should include all other incomes. In the 
first case, however, it was thought best to make the tax in 
large part one on the property itself, rather than on the 
income from property. The earlier law thus provided for 
what is termed the Property Tax.’ 

The question that itamediately presents itself is: Why 
should there be a separate property tax? The answer is: 

'The best account of the recent changes, the discussion in Parliament and 
the previous attempts at tax reform will be found in an elaborate article by 
G. M. Boissevain, Die meueste Steuerreform in den Niederlanden, “ Finanz 


archiv,” vol. XI. (1894), pp. 419-746. This also contains the text of the laws 
themselves, 


? Act of Sept. 27, 1892. 
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Largely for administrative purposes. The administration of 
the tax would thereby be put into the hands of the officials 
already familiar with the land and inheritance taxes, while 
the income tax would naturally fall to the officials acquaint- 
ed with the business tax. Secondly, the local authorities 
might desire to add a percentage to the property tax rather 
than to the income tax. Thirdly, it would be the most con- 
venient method of arranging for a different or higher taxation 
of income derived from property than of income derived 
from labor. In addition to these points the rather doubtful 
argument was advanced that the same amount of capital 
affords different rates of income according to the varying 
security of the principal, and that the poor man who cannot 
afford to make much of a choice generally prefers securities 
with higher rates of interest. To tax income instead of cap- 
ital would be to favor the rich man. Finally, in answer to 
the objection that a non-dividend producing security would 
also be taxed, it was urged that this could not be avoided 
even under an income tax ; forif the capital value of a security 
would fall in any one year more than the amount of interest 
or ordinary dividend, the income tax would be paid not from 
income but from capital. 

Dubious as some of these reasons were, they found favor 
with Parliament. But even in the property tax, the principle 
of income was not wholly abandoned. For in the case of 
real estate, the owner may elect to have the value estimated 
by the annual revenue, the capital value being fixed at 
twenty times the income. It may be said in passing that the 
property tax applies only to individuals, not to corporations ; 
and that furniture, objects of art, scientific apparatus, life 
insurance policies, and a few other categories,’ are not 
included in taxable property. 

A point of considerable importance is that the oid land tax 
is levied in addition to the property tax. The landowners 
had for many years blocked the way to any change in the 
system by the assertion that to tax their land by the land 

' Such as articles of food; the right to pensions or annuities ; property of 


which the usufruct is enjoyed by some one else ; debts, wages and other income 
which is yet due. 
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tax and again by the property tax would involve a gross 
double taxation. But Pierson had long ago espoused the 
capitalization theory of the land tax. He had maintained 
that an exclusive tax on land becomes a kind of rent-charge, 
depressing the selling value of the land by a sum equal to 
the capitalization of the annual tax. The new purchaser 
makes an allowance for the tax in the purchase price, and 
buys to that extent an exemption from future taxation. 
Since, therefore, all other owners of property were now 
to be taxed for the first time, it would be unjust to exempt 
the landowners from the property tax. The land tax isa 
rent-charge; the property tax is a realtax. The situation 
was deemed to be the same as in England, where the land 
tax exists side by side with the income tax on land. 

Were this article anything more than a bare summary of 
the recent legislation it might be shown that there was a 
partial fallacy in Pierson’s reasoning. For the theory of 
amortisation, as it is called, holds good only on the assump- 
tion that the land tax is an exclusive tax.’ Yet as a 
matter of fact, even under the old Dutch system, there was 
also a tax on business or business property. Be that as it 
may, Pierson’s argument prevailed; but several concessions 
were made to the landed interest. The rate of the land tax 
was reduced from seven to six per cent., the transfer duties 
on land were abolished, the official assessment of land to the 
property tax was purposely kept somewhat below the actual 
value, and agricultural capital, by a legal fiction to be men- 
tioned in a moment, was exempted from the income tax. In 
these several ways it was sought to remove the imputation 
of double taxation. But it may be questioned whether this 
object was entirely attained. 

The fundamental feature of the new system is the coédrdi- 
nation of the property tax with a complementary income tax, 
and the attempt through a combination of the rates substan- 
tially to reach the taxable faculty of the individual. The 
official name of the income tax is, “tax on income from occu- 

1 Fora fuller statement of the amortisation theory, including a reference to 


Pierson’s earlier scientific views, see my work Ox the Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation, 52-62. 
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pations and other incomes,’’’ although it is generally called 
the business tax. The tax is levied on all “gains and wages” 
which are defined to include ‘the amount of all net revenues 
from business, trade, manual labor, occupation or enterprise 
from temporary work or activity of any kind, from con- 
tractual or non-contractual profits, whether in cash or in 
securities.” The law applies to corporations as well as to 
individuals, while the property tax applies only to individ- 
uals. But if the corporation pays the income tax, individ- 
ual security holders are exempted. In order to obviate the 
double taxation which would plainly result from taxing busi- 
ness capital through the property tax, and business profits 
through the income tax, recourse is had to an expedient so 
familiar in Switzerland and also practiced in Massachusetts. 
The property tax is presumed to reach four per cent. of the 
income; hence the income tax is payable in almost all cases 
only on the surplus profits over and above four per cent. In 
this way the property and the income taxes together are 
deemed to include the whole income.’ In the case of capital 
invested in land the income is declared to be legally equiv- 
alent to four per cent. Agricultural capitalis hence exempt 
from income tax, as it had previously been tree from the 
business tax, although the land is liable to both the property: 
and the land tax. 

In respect of the rate of taxation the new Dutch laws rec- 
ognize the principles of differentiation as well as progression. 
To differentiate the rate by taxing incomes from property 
more heavily than incomes from labor was, as we know, one 
of the avowed reasons for the enactment of the two separate 
laws, and did not meet with much opposition. But when 
the project of graduating the tax was introduced, the dis- 
cussion, as in all such cases, grouped itself about two main 
points. On the one hand the partisans of a strict propor- 
tional rate maintained that progression connotes socialism 
and confiscation. On the other hand the extremists declared 


' Belasting op bedrijfs=en andere inkomsten. Act of Oct. 2, 1893. 

? For a fuller discussion of this arrangement from the standpoint of theory, 
see my article on The Taxation of Corporations, Political Science Quarterly, 
vol. V. (1890), 640-641. 
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their belief in the socio-political theory of taxation, accord- 
ing to which progressive taxation should be utilized as an 
engine to remove inequalities in fortune. Pierson took the 
middle ground, declaring his opposition to both these theo- 
ries and maintaining that a moderate progression was a 
logical conclusion from the theory of faculty in taxation. 
As he put it, “progressive taxation must never be a prin- 
ciple (as the socialists would have it), but only the applica- 
tion of a principle.” 

The practical arrangement was as follows: Property 
under 12,000 florins is entirely exempt; from 13-14,000 the 
tax is fl. 2; from 14-15,000 the tax is 4 fl. If the property 
exceeds fl. 15,000 but is less than fl. 200,000, the tax is 1.25 
per mill for the surplus over fl. 10,000. Property of 200,000 fl. 
would therefore be taxed fl. 237%. For every tooo fl. above 
fl. 200,000 there is an additional tax of 2 fl. In other words, 
there is an abatement in all cases for a certain part of the 
property (fl. 10,000); there is a complete exemption for a 
minimum of subsistence (fl. 13,000), and an abatement for a 
somewhat larger amount (fl. 15,000); and finally there is a 
slightly progressive rate. For if income is reckoned as 4 
per cent. on property, the property tax of 1.25 per mill (on 
sums below fl. 200,000) equals an income tax of 3% per cent. ; 
while a property tax of 2 per cent. (on sums above fl. 200,000) 
equals an income tax of 5 per cent. Owing to the deduction 
of fl. 10,000, as well as to the complete exemption of fl. 13,000 
and the abatements for fl. 13,000 and fl. 14,000, the property 
tax computed as an income tax would vary from zero to 
almost five per cent. This will be seen from the following 
table: 


Property Amount Percentage 
fl. ; per mill. of income. 
12,000 oO fe) 
13,000 0.15 0.37 
14,000 0.29 6.72 
15,000 . 0.41 1,02 
20,000 0.62 1.55 
25,000 0.75 1.87 
50,000 1— 2.50 
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5,000,000 9,837.50 ; 4.92 
10,000,000 19,837.50 : 4.96 
20,000,000 39,837.50 J 4.98 


In the income tax it was proposed to observe the same 
principle of graduation, but the rate was to be less. Since 
fl. 200,000 is equivalent to fl. 8,000 income, the original plan 
was to tax labor incomes above a certain minimum 2 per 
cent. up to fl. 8,000, and 3 I-5 percent. above that, instead of 
the 344 per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively of the property 
tax. That is, labor incomes were to be taxed three-eighths 
less than property income. But it was decided to make the 
minimum of subsistence higher in the income tax than in the 
property tax, partly because of the existence of indirect 
taxes and partly for other reasons. The consequence was 
the necessity of two schedules in the income tax, one for 
labor incomes alone, and one for taxpayers already subjected 
to the property tax. In the case of labor incomes the tax is 
levied only on the surplus above fl. 650. But as the property 
tax is levied only on the surplus above fl. 10,000 (which corre- 
sponds to an income of fl. 400), the income tax on.property 
incomes is levied on the surplus above fl. 250 (or the differ- 
ence between fl. 650 and fl. 400). The higher rate, therefore, 
begins in this case not with fl. 8,000 (as in the case of labor 
incomes), but with fl. 8,200. In the case of mixed labor and 
property incomes, the proportion can be readily calculated 
for each. What seem to be very complicated schedules 
are thus really the result of very simple computations. For 
purposes of reference the exact schedules are printed here- 
with. 
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Scuepute B. (for those liable also to the Property Tax.) 
ScHEDULE A. When Property amounts to When Property varies 
Labor Incomes. fl. 13,000 or fl. 14,000. between fl.15,000 and fl.200,000 
Income. Tax (in florins). Income. Tax (in florins). Income. Tax (in florins), 
650 to 
rs 350-------- 2.75 
Ps 


550 
600 
650 
1100 5 5 ; 700 
1150 °* . 7 é 750 
1200 m ‘ 800 
850 850 
goo 5 : goo 
g50 : g50 
1000 .25 1000 
1050 “ 115 1050 
Over 1050 1100 
2 florins for every hun- Over 1100 
+ 2per cent. on sur- dred fl. on surplus over florins for every hundred 
plus over fl. 1500. fl. 1050. fl. on surplus over fl. 1100, 
Over fi. 8200, fl. 148 + But if income,together But if income, together 
3.20 percent.on surplus with 4 percent.onthe with 4 per cent. on the 
over fl. 8200. taxable property, ex- taxable property, exceeds 
ceeds fl. 8150, a tax of fl. 8200, a tax of 1.20 per 
1.20 per cent. is pay- cent. is payable on the 
able on the excess. excess. 


When property exceeds fl. 200,000, the tax is 3.20 
on every hundred florins income over fl. 200. 


It may be said, in passing, that there are two additional 
schedules in the income tax. Corporations are taxed 2% per 
cent. in all cases, and foreign traveling salesmen pay a fixed 
tax of fl. 15. On the administrative features of the laws 
there is no time to dwell here. The one point deserving of 
mention is that the returns both of property and of income 
rest on the principle of self assessment, supplemented by 
careful official scrutiny. 

After the passage of these two acts Pierson prepared to 
undertake the reform of the personal tax and of the local tax 
system. He had indeed contemplated the introduction of 
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the progressive scale into the tax on house rentals. But 
before the bill could be discussed and before his wider plans 
for the other changes were at all completed he was com- 
pelled to resign for reasons entirely disconnected with 
these financial problems. 

The reform of the Dutch tax system is thus only a partial 
one. But enough has been accomplished to entitle Pierson 
to a high place in the ranks of fiscal reformers. The exagger- 
ated burdens on the lower classes have been lessened, the 
tax on incomes has been generalized and equalized, the prin- 
ciples of progression and differentiation have been intro- 
duced. In short there has been a notable step taken in the 
realization of the doctrine of faculty. Open to criticism as 
the scheme is in some of its details, the plan in its broad 
lines constitutes an undeniable step in advance. 


IV. 

While England, Holland and New Zealand have been occu- 
pied chiefly with the reform of general state taxation, Prussia 
has been fortunate enough to take one step further and to 
address itself to the solution of a problem which the other 
countries declare to be the next point of attack. The reform 
of local taxation and the relation between the general and the 
local tax systems constitute a problem which to-day confronts 
all countries. For no really harmonious scheme can ever be 
attained, until the claims of conflicting or overlapping juris- 
dictions are satisfactorily adjusted. In federal states like 
Germany, Switzerland, and the United States the matter is 
still further complicated by the demands of the central 
government. But in all countries the fiscal relations between 
the state and the local spheres of government are confused 
and exceedingly unsatisfactory. The immense increase in 
local needs has everywhere pushed this problem into the 
foreground. The solution about to be inaugurated in Prussia 
is therefore a matter of far more than mere local importance. 

In order to understand the situation it is necessary to 
dwell for a moment on the Prussian tax system. In Prussia, 
as well as in the other German states and in most of the 
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remaining countries of the continent, the state system was 
based on the principle of taxing product. The old general 
property tax had long since disappeared and had been 
replaced by a system which attempted to reach the constitu- 
ent elements of produce. Instead of taxing a man person- 
ally on his property the plan now was to tax the various 
sources of revenue themselves. The thing, and not the per- 
son, was primarily responsible; and therefore the new taxes 
received the name of real taxes, as over against the former 
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personal taxes.’ These taxes on product (Zrtragsteuern) as 
they are called in Prussia, or real taxes (7méts rée/s) as they 
are called in France, everywhere included taxes on the pro- 
duct of land, of buildings, and of business. The land tax, the 
house tax, and the business tax form the fundamental ele- 
ments. In addition to these, one or two other taxes are some- 
times made use of, to round out the system. What was 
omitted in the three taxes above was the product of money 
lent at interest and the produce of labor. Some of the Ger- 
man states, therefore, desiring to be logical at all costs, added 
a tax on interest (Aapttal/rentensteuer) and a tax on wages 
(Lohn-und Besoldungsteuer). But in- most cases the wages 
tax was omitted because the laborer already bore more than 
his share, and the tax on interest was replaced by a more 
general tax which endeavored in some way to reach the per- 
sonal situation of the taxpayer, Thus in France shortly 
after the revolution the “personal and movable” tax was 
introduced, which tried to reach a man’s personal situation 
through his expenditures.’ In Prussia the three taxes were 
supplemented by a class tax, which was to reach the tax- 
payer in some rough proportion to his revenue. 

In the course of time, however, it came to be recognized 
that product was for many reasons too rough a test of faculty 
in taxation; and the tendency, recent evidence of which has 


1 This nomenclature must, of course, not be confused with that sometimes 
employed in America, where real taxes mean taxes on realty, and personal taxes 
denote taxes on personalty. 


2 In France, it is true, there is an additional tax, “the door and window tax.” 
But all French writers confess that it is retained simply because it is difficult to 
find anything acceptable to take its place. 
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been seen above, now began to replace product by income. 
Thus the class tax in Prussia was somewhat modified already 
in 1821 in the direction of an income tax, until after succes- 
sive changes in 1851 and 1873 the tax became a complete 
general income tax in 1891. The land, house, and business 
taxes were nevertheless retained. This mixture of taxes on 
product and taxes on income was recognized as illogical, but 
was defended simply on the ground that the government could 
not yet dispense with theformer. At thesame time the busi- 
ness tax was radically reformed, soas to afford a far more accu- 
rate criterion of the real business income. The reform of the 
income tax and the business tax, while exceedingly impor- 
tant, will be passed over here, partly because the laws 
were enacted four years ago and have been well treated 
as separate measures elsewhere,’ and partly, because the 
principles involved were about the same as those alluded to 
in the reform of Dutch taxation. Above all, the real signifi- 
cance of the recent Prussian legislation lies in a different 
domain, and has not yet been discussed by any English or 
American writer. 

The Prussian legislator in desiring to reform the whole 
tax system was confronted by several tasks. In the first 
place, in order to realize the principle of personal taxation 
rather than of product taxation it would be necessary to sup- 
plement the income tax by some other tax, so that their joint 
yield would render it possible to dispense with the taxes on 
product. Secondly, it would be necessary, as in Holland 
and elsewhere, to provide for a differentiation as well as for 
a progression of taxation. Thirdly, since the local needs 
differ from the general needs a clear distinction would have 
to be drawn between the sources of local revenue and the 


‘Cf. The Prussian Income Tax by J. A. Hill, Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, VL, 207, and an article on The Prussian Business Tax by the same writer 
in the same Journal, VIII., 77. The most elaborate treatment of the 
subject is to be found in two articles by Prof. A. Wagner, Die Reform der 
direkten Staatsbesteuerung in Preussen im Jahre 1891, Finanzarchiv, VIII» 
551-810 and XI., 1-76. CF. the articles by Jastrow, Studien zur preussichen 
Einkommensteuer, in Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, LVIII, 


634, 839 and LIX, 75. 
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sources of general revenue. Separate taxes would have to 
be assigned to each sphere of government activity. 

Let us see how these several tasks were accomplished. Just 
as the English reforms were largely the work of Harcourt, 
and as the Dutch reforms were due to Pierson, so in Prussia 
the chief credit must be given to the finance minister, Dr. 
Miquel, although he was here simply walking in the path 
cleared for him by the foremost economists.’ 

When the income tax law of 1891 was discussed, the hope 
was expressed that its yield might be sufficient to enable the 
state to do away with the taxes on product. For notwith- 
standing the labored arguments of some writers the simulta- 
neous existence of income and produce taxes was recognized 


as illogical. But even though the principle of progression 
was applied to the income tax it was thought that the yield 
would fall far short of the desired amount. To increase the 
rate of the income tax above the four per cent. fixed in the 
law as a maximum was impossible. Accordingly an earnest 
effort was made to expand the existing collateral inheritance 
tax intoa direct inheritance tax. This plan came to naught. 


Nothing remained therefore but to continue the old taxes on 
product. 

The agitation nevertheless went on and was helped along 
by what was conceded to be a defect in the income tax. 
Although the principle of progression had been introduced, 
no provision had been made for a differentiation of the tax. 
Income from labor was taxed at the same rate as income 
from property. Dr. Miquel therefore proposed to introduce 
a supplementary property tax, hoping in this way to achieve 


! The leading German articles on the topics are as follows : J. Jastrow, Die Ver- 
mégensteuer und ihre Einfiigung in das preussische Steuersystem, Jahrbiicher 
fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik LIX, 161; R. Friedberg, Zur Reform der 
Gemeindebesteuerung in Preussen, 74id 321-341 ; F. Adickes, Ueber die weitere 
Entwickelung des Gemeinde-Steuerwesens auf Grund des preussischen Kom- 
munalabgabengesetzes vom 14 Juli, 1893, Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staats- 
winssenschaft, L. 410-452, 583-658. The best treatment of the whole topic, 
including a history of the earlier system, a description of the government bills 
and the discussions in Parliament, as well the text of the law itself with com- 
mentaries, is to be found in F. Adickes, Das Kommunalabgabengesetz vom 14 
Juli, 1893, fiir den praktischen Gebrauch mit einer geschichtlichen Einleitung 
und Erlauterungen versehen, Berlin, 1894, 8vo, 396 pp. 
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both of the desired results. For since this property tax, 
like all nominal property taxes, would really be paid out 
of the income of the property, it would act as an addi- 
tional tax on income in so far as the income was derived 
from property. Labor incomes would pay only the income 
tax, property incomes would pay both income tax and 


property tax. Thus a practical differentiation would be 


introduced. Moreover, this supplementary tax would be a 
tax on the property owner and would be a substantial addi- 
tion to the personal taxes, rendering it possible for the state 
to dispense with the taxes on product. 

This reasoning prevailed, and the law of 1893 was enacted, 
which provided for a “supplementary tax”’ of five mills 
(or one-half of one per cent.) on all property.’ Exemption 
is granted to all property of less than 60,000 marks; to 
all persons whose income docs not exceed goo m., provided 
their property does not exceed 20,000 m.; and to women 
wage earners and minor orphans whose income does not 
exceed 1,200 m., and whose property does not exceed 
20,000m. Into the details of the law it is not possible to 
enter. The law itsclf was not to go into force until April 1, 
1895. 

What is far more important is the change that was now 
made possible in the local revenue system, and its relation 
to the state system. 

The German local revenue system was exceedingly unsat- 
isfactory. In most of the towns indirect taxes on consump- 
tion played a considerable réle; in some places indirect 
taxes on transfers yielded a substantial sum. But in so far 
as direct taxes are concerned we find everywhere that the 


1 Ergiinzungssteuergesetz von 14 Juli, 1893. The tax is arranged in classes so 
that the 5 mills rate apply only to the lowest figures in each class. 
Property. Tax, 
Thus 6,000- 8,000 marks pay 3 marks. 
10,000-12,000 ” " 
20,000—22,000 “ 2 
40,000—44,000 : 20 
60,000—70,000 — 
From 70,000-200,000 m. the tax increases 5 marks for each 10,000 m. Above 
200,000 m, the tax increases 10 marks for each 20,000 m. 
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towns simply added a percentage to the state taxes. In most 
cases these would be taxes on product like the land, house, 
business, interest, and wages taxes. Where state income taxes 
existed, a local percentage was also added, so that the amount 
of income taxes alone paid by a townsman often exceeded 
eight or ten percent. Only in four towns, among them Berlin 
and Frankfort, were there any taxes on rentals. In order 
to present the facts clearly, the table on page 53 is 
appended. In Prussia the matter was still further compli- 
cated by the so-called Lex Huene of 1885, which provided 
that a certain share of the imperial duties on agricultural 
products should go to the local divisions instead of to the 
Prussian state. 

The shortcomings of this whole system were so obvious 
and became so intolerable that Prussia boldly attempted to 
abolish them at one stroke. The fundamental principles that 
emerged in the discussion of the subject during the session 
1892-93 may be summarized as follows: 

The relation of the individual to the local community is 
somewhat different from his relation to the state at large. 
The town is to a certain extent an association of business 
interests. While therefore the obligation of the citizen to 
contribute to the general burdens should be regulated by 
the principle of faculty or ability, it is eminently proper that 
in the case of the local bodies more attention should be paid 
to the principle of benefits. In the localities, therefore, an 
extension should be given to the principle underlying what 
we in the United States would call special assessments and 
fees. An argument of somewhat the same nature, although 
its precise terms would carry us too far astray here, led to 
the demand of the real-estate tax as one of the fundamental 
sources of local revenue. A tax on real estate isa real tax, a 
tax on product, not a personal tax. And the real estate tax 
is an especially good local tax, partly because the benefits of 
local expenditure accrue primarily to the real estate and thus 
increase the faculty of the owner; partly because it would at 
once remove from the public arena the unseemly disputes 
about inequality of rate and equalization, with which the 
public abroad is scarcely less familiar than are we in America. 
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On the other hand the income tax is unsuitable for a local 





















st 
e, tax, chiefly because amid modern complications income can- 
os not well be localized. The sphere of local indirect taxes 
it again should be carefully restricted, because local taxes on 
d consumption are apt to press with undue severity on the 
n poorer classes. But since other classes also, as well as real 
r estate owners, share the duty of contributing to local bur- . 
IS dens, the real estate tax should be supplemented by a busi- 
i- ness tax, in the shape of a real tax, rather than a personal 
d tax. Thus the conclusion is easily reached :—personal taxes 
| in the shape of the income tax and supplementary property 
e tax for the state government; real taxes, like the land tax, 

the house tax and the business taxes for the locality. Join to 
S this a diminution in the local indirect taxes, and an increase 
) of special assessments and fees, and we have a system which ’ 
t is logically defensible and practically workable. ~ 
1 In accordance with these ideas the three great laws of July 





14, 1893, were passed. The first law provided for the supple- 
mentary property tax and has already been mentioned. The 
second law’ abolishes as sources of state revenue the real 
taxes, that is, the land tax, the house tax, the business tax 
and the old tax on mines. The first three are handed over 
to the communes or localities, and some minor changes are 
made in the business tax with this end in view. This law, 
like the other acts, was not to go into effect until April 1, 1895, 
partly in order to leave time for the arrangement of the local 
system, partly in order to enable the state income tax to be per- 
fected so that its increased yield would more than compensate 
for the loss of the taxes on product. Finally, the third law* 





we 















regulates the sources of local revenue. 

According to this law the local bodies are not only per- 
mitted, but directed, to impose fees and special assessments 
in cases where the local action results ina special measurable | 
benefit to the individual; and the extent of these charges is 













1 Gesetz wegen Aufhebung direkter Staatssteuern. This is printed in Finanz- 
archiv X., 795-801. 






* Preussisches Kommunalabgabengesetz. This has been published in Finanz- 
archiv. X., 318-341. The best edition is the one of Adickes, mentioned above, 






with commentary and notes. 
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definitely regulated. Indirect taxes are not forbidden, but it 
is provided that no new or increased taxes may be imposed 
on meat, corn or bread, potatoes and the articles of common 
consumption. Direct taxes may be imposed on real estate 
and business. In special cases a local income tax may be 
levied as an addition to the state income tax. Buta maximum 
is fixed and permission is given to substitute in its stead taxes 
on expenditure, which must be so arranged as not to impose 
onthe poor a heavier burden than onthe rich. In nocase can 
alocal general property tax be imposed. Finally, the existing 
taxes on rentals must not be increased. The statute does 
not affect in any way the revenue rights of the localities 
from industrial enterprises or municipal monopolies, with 
the one striking exception that the charges must be sufficient 
to provide a revenue at least equal to the interest on the 
outlay anda yearly addition to the sinking fund. The law 
closes with some minor provisions applicable to county or 
provincial revenues. 

/ Into the details of these laws it is manifestly impossible 
to go. Were there space, it would be fruitful to call atten- 
tion to some errors in the general theory and to some mis- 
takes in the practical arrangements. Thus the abolition, 
rather than the improvement, of the rentals tax ; the retention 
of the indirect taxes; the failure to provide fora state inherit- 
ance tax; and the inadequate working out of the principles 
of the corporation tax constitute undeniable blemishes. But 
all these detects sink into insignificance when compared with 
the one great boon—the final acceptance of the principle of 
segregation of source as between local and state revenues. 
For this all reformers have been contending the world over 
—in France as in Australia, in Italy as in America. To have 
successfully accomplished this result and to have brought it 
in harmony with the doctrine of faculty, is an achievement of 
sufficient importance to entitle Dr. Miquel to a high place 
in the ranks of fiscal reformers. The year 1895 will mark an 


\, epoch not only in Prussian, but also in international finance. 


After the survey in this article and its predecessor it is 
needless to point out the lessons applicable to the United 
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States. The economic conditions of the civilized world 
are everywhere fast becoming the same; and upon the 
changes in economic conditions depend the changes in 
financial systems. In old Europe as well as in young Aus- 
tralia the same tendency is unmistakable—the trend to 
greater justice in taxation. When four important and 
widely distant countries reform their system almost simulta- 
neously, and upon the same general lines, the inference is 
irresistible that the causes of the movement are of far more 
than merely local significance. To shut our eyes to this 
world movement would be supreme folly. To profit by its 
lessons and to bring our own system in line with the 
demands of modern science and of modern conditions will 
be no less wise than it is inevitable. 
EpwIn R. A. SELIGMAN. 


Columbia College. 








THE WESTERN POSTS AND THE BRITISH 
DEBTS. 


II. 


HE first portion of this article traced the line of diplo- 

matic discussion and argument on the subject of west- 
ern posts which England retained within our territories after 
1783. The aim of the present paper is to show what Eng- 
land gained or hoped to gain from the retention of these 
places, and also to answer, with as much definiteness as pos- 
sible, the enquiry as to whether or not British officials from 
the vantage ground of these frontier positions incited the 
Indians to wage their barbarous warfare against the United 
States. It has long been asserted that England retained our 
territory simply as a pledge or pawn for our good behavior 
or to secure the fulfillment of the treaty on our part. No 
doubt these motives were influential ; but it has already been 
shown that her conduct suggested other purposes. If she 
retained our posts merely as a pledge, she seemed for a long 
time more than content with her securities and was not 
anxious to have us redeem them. Moreover the retention 
of these positions involved expense and was troublesome 
and full of difficulties. One would not be surprised to find 
that more money was expended in the holding of these 
pledges than was unlawtully detained from the British credit- 
ors. That the Canadian officials would have liked perma- 
nently to retain the northwest is evident. That England-hoped 
to wrest the country from us or that she hoped to hold the 
frontier until she could pounce upon her distraught quon- 
dam colonies and absorb them again into her dominions is 
possible, although little if any direct evidence of this appears 
in the documents or correspondence I have examined. But 
it is clear that in her first refusal to withdraw north of the 
boundary line, she was actuated not by future possibilities, 
but by certain present conditions, and that her retention of 
our territory was induced by a consideration of very definite 
aims and by a deference to very real interests. We may 
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therefore enquire what England gained by the retention of 
our territory and what definite and immediate purposes were 
thus to be subserved. 

She retained control of the furtrade. The letters passing 
between Haldimand on the one hand, and North and Sydney 
on the other, show that these interests were in the minds of 
the Canadian authorities and of the English ministry.’ The 
fur trade was a matter of much interest to Haldimand and 
involved many difficulties upon the close of hostilities. The 
Americans felt specially agrieved that they should lose this 
traffic’ because of the presence of the British and of hostile 
Indians on the frontier. The Canadians, clinging to the 
profits of the trade, were “indignant at a lavish unnecessary 
concession, which induced the negotiators of the treaty with 
America to lay at her feet the most valuable branch of trade 
in thiscountry.’” Every effort was therefore made to keep the 
enterprising people from the States out of the Indian territory. 
These men had endeavored, almost before peace was declared, 
to make their way into the back country to secure valuable 
places of settlement whence they might control the trade.* 
In 1784 there was an unusually large traffic in furs, the profits 
of which fell into the pockets of the Canadian merchants; 
and the Americans seemed in consequence more anxious than 
before to secure the territory and to win the influence which 
yielded such good return. The British on the other hand 
feared that the ambitious traders from the States, covetous 
of these privileges, would endeavor to occupy the posts, and 


'Can. Arc. B. 57, p. 558. The more salient portions of these letters have been 
quoted or referred to ante, p. 411-413, in the first part of this article. Sydney 
said that the evacuation of the posts should be delayed “at least until we are 
enabled to secure the Traders in the interior country and withdraw their prop- 
erty.” 


*Wait’s Am. St. Paps., vol. i., p. 281. 


’Simcoe Papers I., p. 73, quoted in Kingsford’s Hist. Canada, vol. vii., p. 345. 
These words were used somewhat later than the beginnings of peace, but I have 
given them here because they well illustrate a continuing dissatisfaction. 


* Rep. Can. Arc. 1877, p. 242, Ar. B, 123, p. 369. Such at least appears to be 
the desire of the traders pushing into the west in 1733. 
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the commanders were cautioned to be on their guard.'' The 
Americans must have been sorely tried by their exclusion 
from the fur country, but perhaps not to the extent that the 
Canadians thought; tor the colonial officers seemed to look 
upon every advance of our troops against the Indians as a 
menace to the posts, and to have believed that our desire to 
secure the fur trade was an ever potent one. Dorchester 
wrote to Grenville as late as 1790 that America was raising 
troops ostensibly to subdue the Indians, but apparently to 
attack the posts and secure the trade.’ 

The fur traders were alarmed at the announcement of the 
boundaries agreed upon between Canada and the United 
States. Much of their traffic was south of the line and they 
must needs establish new posts if the English withdrew at 
once [rom American territory. They began correspondence 
with Haldimand on the subject and arrangements were 
being made to seek other positions, when Sydney’s letter 
was received by Haldimand authorizing the retention of the 
posts at least until the traders could withdraw their prop- 
erty. Haldimand at once decided that it was not necessary 
to withdraw their property or seek new places, because the 
posts for the time being at least would be retained.’ Benja- 
min Frobisher, one of the influential traders, was zealous to 
obtain security for the trade and he discloses the importance 
of the posts in the following words: “If ever this country 
see the fatal moment of giving up the upper posts probably 
others may be established.” * The necessity of protecting 
the fur trade did not perhaps have so much influence upon 
Haldimand at first as did the other reason which [ shall 


‘Instructions of Haldimand November, 1784. 
Can. Ar. B. 222, p. 31, also Rep. Can. 
Ar. 1890, p. 149, Ar. Q. 24-1, p. I9I. 


* Rep. Can. Ar. 1890, p. 242, Ar. QO. 44-1, p. 121. 

It must be remembered that the initiative in all this matter came from Haldi- 
mand. He refused to deliver and suggested the reasons and the excuses to the 
Home Government. ; 


3 Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx, p. 226. Rep. Can, Ar., 1888, p. 65-71. Note E, in 
full. 


*Same Report, p. 64, note E. 
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mention ina moment; but when once the retention of the 
posts had been determined upon, it was apparent every day 
that the evacuation of American territery would involve a 
large loss in trade. Morris told Pitt very frankly in 1790 
that England could have no other reason for holding these 
positions than a desire to control the trade.’ Had it not 
been for this, he intimated, England would have chosen 
more ordinary and reasonable methods of retaliation. 

The fur trade was of considerable value. It was reported 
to Lt. Gov. Hamilton in 1785 to be worth £180,000 of which 
£100,000 was from within the limits of the United States. 
In 1780 ‘the trade to the upper countries” was reported to 
be worth £200,000 sterling.” And yet probably the game 
was not worth the candle. The retention of the posts in- 
volved great expense, and moreover, as Morris told Pitt, 
London would have remained the center of the fur trade 
whoever carried it on in America.‘ 

The Americans claimed, with some justice, that, had the 
fur trade fallen naturally into their possession, they could 
have paid their British debts. “The furs which would have 
been obtained,” said Adams, ‘if the posts had been in our 
hands, would have come to England in payment of debts to 
the amount probably of several hundred pounds.’’* This 
was one of the definite evils arising from the detention 
of the posts which Jefferson laid down in his communication 
to Hammond, May 29, 1792.’ 

1Am. St. Paps. For. RI., vol. i, p. 124. Montreal merchants in this year 
memorialized the government asking that if the posts were given up, the country 
should be declared neutral for five years in order to give them opportunity to 
withdraw their property. Rep. Can. Arc., 1890, p. 281, Ar. Q. 50-1, p. 61. 

? Same Rep., p. 56, note C, in full. 

* Report to Gov. Haldimand given in full in Report of Canadian Archivist for 


1888, note E., p. 59. One-fourth of all furs exported from Canada are here re- 
ported to come from Detroit and Niagara. 

4+Am. St. Papers For. Rel., G. & S. ed., vol. i, p. 124. Adams had said that 
if we succeeded in getting the fur trade we could furnish France with skins to 
the amount 2,000,000 livres in exchange for her merchandise. It is doubtful, 
however, if the course of trade could have been drawn into that channel. Dip. 
Cor., 1783 to ’8g, vol. i, p. 694. 

5 Tbid., vol. ii, p. 379. 

® Wait’s Am. St. Papers, vol. i, p. 281. 
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A consideration of the fur trade leads to another conclu- 
sion. The legitimate traders, the men, it is to be presumed, 
who had influence with the government, did not desire war 
between the Americans and the Indians. They were anxious 
for the retention of the posts, but actual war was injurious to 
their business interests. This fact is continually made evi- 
dent. I do not mean to assert that the vagabond, irrespon- 
sible half-breeds and rovers were averse to war. There 
were doubtless many such fellows in the western country, 
half-savage and quite as brutal as the red man. But it is 
unfair to charge the conduct of these men to the British gov- 
ernment or to the Canadian authorities. We do not wish to 
bear the odium for all the lawlessness and cruelty of the fron- 
tier Americans during this period.’ 

The proposition that the legitimate traders did not desire 
war almost proves itself. Evidence, however, can easily be 
produced to settle the question beyond peradventure. In 
January, 1791, Colonel Beckwith,’ who had been sent for cer- 
tain—or perhaps rather uncertain—diplomatic purposes from 
Canada to Philadelphia, held a conversation with Alexander 
Hamilton and Mr. Wm. Macomb of Detroit. Macomb was 
asked by Col. Beckwith whether the traders had directly or 
indirectly induced the Indians to commence or continue hos- 
tilities. ‘“ Impossible,” was the answer, “it would be the 
ruin of their trade, and the present Indian war will cause 
many bankruptcies in Detroit.” * Lieut. Gov. Simcoe wrote 
thus to Hammond, August 24, 1793: “I scarcely think it 
necessary to represent to your excellency that of the three 
Branches into which the fur trade of this province is divided 
—The Detroit, Michillimackinac, and North West, that the 
former is totally ruined by the subsisting hostilities, etc.’’ * 


11 do not mean to charge all our pioneers with lawlessness and cruelty. That 
would be the vilest slander. But there were Americans, who, either provoked 
to madness by Indian outrages or because of their inherent love of war, were 
ruthless and revengeful. See example—St. Clair Papers, vol. ii, p. 238. 

* As to who and what he was see Report of Can. Arc., 1890, p. xl and xli. 

’Given in full, Ibid., p. 167, note E. The whole interview is instructive. 
Macomb’s testimony seems to me to bear the earmarks of truth. 


*Can. Ar., QO. 279, part 2, p. 525. 
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A most interesting letter was written by Dundas to Lord 
Dorchester in 1791. One quotation from this letter must be 
given in this connection; “If the Indians are either extir- 
pated from their countries or rendered insecure in the pos- 
session of them, our trade in that quarter, and which your 
Lordship and the merchants of Montreal state to be so valua- 
ble, must be injured, and the enjoyment of it rendered preca- 
rious.” Dundas was desirous of peace. It is true, he was 
also determined to retain the posts; but he evidently did not 
wish war to disturb the trade.’ 

Another reason for the retention of the posts, in addition 
to the preservation of the fur trade, is one lying not quite so 
plainly on the surface, and yet is in part connected with the 
former one. The British Government desired to keep con- 
trol and influence over the Indians, to the end that the trade 
might be secured, and that in case of war with America or 
Spain, the tomahawk and the scalping knife might once more 
be called into requisition. There seems now to be something 
like slander in such a proposition, but the war of 1812 and 
the massacre at the River Raisin preclude our denying the 
possibility of such a purpose. It is noteworthy that when 
there was danger of war between England and Spain in 1790 
a cargo of presents for the red men was hastily shipped from 
London to Quebec. The two ends to be subserved in the 
retention of the posts are well outlined in a secret dispatch 
sent by Dorchester to Sydney in 1787: “ Should it be deter- 
mined to surrender these posts the States will immediately 
become masters of Forts, strong enough against Indians, with 
a communication tolerably secure which will greatly tacilitate 
the reduction of that people and draw on us many reproaches: 


1Given in full in Rep. Can. Arc., 1890, p. 173. Ar., O. 52, p. 206. 

A letter written by the Northwest traders to Sir John Johnson, Aug. 10, 1791, 
contains striking evidence. Johnson is asked “to represent to Dorchester the 
alarming situation of their trade south of Detroit; the chief part of it is carried 
on in the Miamis country, and last year the traders suffered loss by the burning 
ofthe Miamis Village. . . . . Solongas the war between the Americans 
and Indians continues the trade must stop, as neither the lives nor property of 
the traders are safe, nor can the goods be exchanged for skins.” I give the 
words of the Report of the Can. Archivist for 1890, p. 302. They purport to be 
a condensation and not exact transcript. 
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At the same time we shall lose great part of the fur trade 
and open a door for much smuggling.” ’ 

Fear of the Indians, as well as a wish not to lose 
control over them, actuated Haldimand to refuse the 
delivery of the posts and to write his somewhat urgent and 

i suggestive letters to the Home government. Probably he 
was at first more strongly actuated by this anxiety than by 
any other; for there is evidence that he feared the worst 
consequences either to the Americans or to the English 
from a relinquishment of these important positions. The 
English would be charged with betraying their savage allies, 



























































if the posts were abandoned ; and, moreover, Haldimand was 
afraid to give such an indication of weakness. He wrote 
' hastily to McLean at Niagara, April, 1783: “I shall if pos- 
‘ sible avoid promulgating them (the boundaries) in hope of 
receiving from England some consolatory instructions con- 





cerning the Six Nations and other Indian allies of whom | 





cannot learn, that there has been the least mention made in 
the provisional articles, this it is soon probable will reach 
their knowledge, and the precautions suggested in my last 
will be the more necessary. I wait with the utmost anxiety 

















for dispatches from England, etc. . . . I recommend in 
the meantime in the strongest terms your nicest attention to 
the management and conduct of the Indians.”* After read- 
ing this letter one needs no explanation of Haldimand’s 
refusal to deliver the posts to Steuben or Hull.* Nearly a 
year later * Haldimand wrote that having not received instruc- 
tions concerning evacuation he would “not risk the conse- 
quences with the Indians of disbanding and reducing the 
Troops” until he had received dispatches. That there was 
some ground for apprehension is shown by the great disgust 
which prevailed among the braves when they did receive 
knowledge of the boundaries.* Doubtless influenced by these 
considerations, Haldimand did not wish to speak of a delivery 
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1Can Ar., Q. 27-1. * Can. Ar., B. 104, p. 407. 


3 See ante pp. 409-12 and the reasons there given. 





4 March 29, 1784. Can. Ar., B. 63, p. 154. 





5 See especially Report Can. Ar., 1886, p. 32, Ar., B. 103, p. 175. 
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or a transfer’ of the posts. He preferred to speak of evacua- 
tion; because he did not wish to have the red men think that 
their country had been turned over to the Americans. A 
mere withdrawal of the British troops would leave the 
question of occupation to be settled between the Americans 
and the Indians. How strongly he influenced the actions 
and the theories of the Home government, is well shown by 
a letter to Lord North, November, 1783: “‘ To prevent such a 
disastrous event as an Indian War is a consideration worthy 
of the attention of both nations, and cannot be prevented so 
effectually as by allowing the Posts in the Upper Country to 
remain as they are for sometime. | already hinted to your 
Lordship my wishes that their orders will be to withdraw 
the Troops and stores from the posts within a certain time, 
and to leave the Indians and Americans to make their own 
arrangements.” * 

It must be said, then, that the first reason in Haldimand’s 
mind for refusal to deliver the posts was an actual fear of the 
consequences. To save the Indians as allies, and not to turn 
them at once into enemies, to protect the traders in the 
interior, as well as to secure the trade, the posts must be 
held for the time being at least. When the time should come 
to withdraw the troops, the government ought to be content, 
he advised, with withdrawal, in order that they might declare 
to the Indians that they had not turned the country over 
to the Americans. Actuated by these motives Haldimand 
gave his first flat refusals to our demands for the posts. The 
government took the cue and determined for a time to 
hold these positions. 

'“Tn all my transactions, I never used the Words either of my delivering or 
their receiving the posts.” Can. Ar., B. 56, p.214. That there should be danger 
to the Americans upon the withdrawal of the English is not strange. There 
might well have been a repetition of the conspiracy of Pontiac in some at least 
of its characteristics. It cannot be claimed, however, that Haldimand desired 
the temporary retention of the posts in order to guard the Americans from this 
danger. Had that been his purpose, he would not have been unwilling to ¢rans- 


fer the posts, his aim would have been to put the Americans in charge of well 
equipped stations. 


*Can. Ar., B. 57, p. 602. This is the earliest statement that I can find of the 
theory afterwards clung to that the evacuation of the Indian territory was not a 
cesston to the United States as against the red men. 

5 
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Such being the situation, a definite policy toward the 
Indian only gradually shaped itself in British councils. The 
hint given by Haldimand was elaborated and became, as we 
will see, an important part of their programme—viz., the 
establishment of the boundary line in the treaty of 1783 did 
not secure to the Americans the lands south of the line, nor 
rob the English of their previous influence and right of 
brotherly interference in this region. The other portions 
of the policy may be formulated somewhat as follows: The 
red men were to be assured of the friendship and sympathy 
of their former allies; presents were to be given them to 
keep them in good humor; it was desirable that they 
should be rendered secure in their lands, in western New 
York and as far east and south as the Ohio River ;' if they 
should be driven out by the Americans they would be wel- 
come in Canada,’ but it was much better to have them south 
of the boundary line. 


1 


There is more than one reference in the correspondence 
of the time to the desirability of what in modern diplomacy is 
known as a “ buffer state” between the United States and 
Canada.’ Much of the English action was prompted by a 
wish to have all the Northwest fairly in the hands of the 
savages asa neutral ground between the two nations; for 
the ministers knew that, if the Indians were thus placed, by 


' The English did not hold to these boundaries to the end. They were will- 
ing later that the Indians should establish a line farther to the west. 


> Can. Ar., B. 50, p. 152; also Matthews to Brant, April, 1784; Rep. Can. Ar., 
1886, p. 462; Ar., B. 64, p. 8. 


’For example, Dundas to Dorchester, March, 1792, Can. Ar., O. 581-1, p. 59; 
also Dundas to Clark: ‘“ The great object is to interpose a barrier by means of 
the Indians, or where thinly scattered by the strength and situation of the 
country so as to prevent encroachments on either side.” I give the words of 
the report of 1891, p. 9, Canadian Archivist, purporting to be condensation of 
letter. Again, in a letter to Simcoe: ‘* The Muskingum boundary, or any which 
will leave a sufficient interval between the provinces and the American States, 
is the object to be aimed at.” Ibid., p. 31, ¢ves., Ar., O. 280-1, p. 16. In 1794 Dor- 
chester had risen to the pitch of believing that the rights of England south of 
the boundary line were the same as before the treaty. Rep. Can. Ar., 1891, p. 77, 
dis Ar., Q. 69-1, p. 185. A neutral belt was desired even as late as the treaty of 
Ghent. 
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lavish presents and tender care their friendship could be 
retained and the traffic in furs kept in the hands of the 
Montreal merchant. Some of the authorities came to the 
beliet that the treaty of Utrecht determined the position and 
status of the Indians,‘ all later treaties to the contrary not- 
withstanding. At times it is very difficult to determine how 
these men could have interpreted the treaty of 1783. Port- 
land, for example, approves of Simcoe’s statement that the 
treaty of Utrecht settles the matter, and declares that ‘the 
treaty of 1783 in describing the line between the two coun- 
tries, is perfectly silent as to the privileges and claims of 
His Majesty, be they what they may, within the Indian 
country south of the Treaty line.”* Surely our commis- 
sioners at Paris worked for a bauble if that is all the line 
meant.’ 

If the Indians were to remain secure in their possessions, 
continue the firm friends of England and her ready allies in 
case of war, they must be influenced not readily and 
weakly to yield to the American commissioners or to 
grant away their possessions with a lavish hand.‘ That the 
Indian might present a more determined resistance to the 
blandishments of the persistent Yankees, they must be kept 
united. Zeal for unification among the Indians was a con- 
tinuing policy from 1783 toat least 1790.°. England indulged 
in a little self-righteous glorification on this subject; her 
real reasons were not so much the welfare of the Indians as 


1Can, Ar., QO. 280-1, p. 201. 


*Rep. Can. Ar., 1891, 35 ¢ves, Ar., Q. 280-1, p. 231. The words quoted are 
those of the report. 


®>The English, I think, did not formulate that principle, if such one dare to 
call it, until late; but their acts were, with some exceptions, nearly in accord 
with the doctrine during a good portion of the period of retention of the posts. 


*Many references might be given. The following are simple examples: Rep. 
Can. Ar., 1886, p. 35, Ar., B. 103, pp. 243 and 246; also Rep., p. 40, Ar., B. 103, 
P. 355+ 


'Can. Ar., B. 104, p. 387; 0.65, p. 282; June, 1793, Simcoe tells United 
States Commissioners that the policy of Great Britain ever since the conquest 
of Canada had been to unite the Indians to prevent petty jealousies. Am. St. 
Pps. Ind. Af., vol. i, p. 347. 
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a desire to have united allies and to hold the fur trade 
secure. Asa part of this same policy, the Canadian officers 
wished that interviews between the red men and the Ameri- 
cans should be held in places where the susceptible savage 
might feel the influence of English backing. On the whole 
a sort of guardianship and tutelage over the Indians was 
supposed to remain in the English; and while the United 
States resented any assumption of power or influence 
south of the boundary agreed upon, England was indig- 
nant that Americans should settle within the territory 
which her former companions in arms claimed as their own. 
Of course such interference on the part of England was 
quite unauthorized, if the treaty of 1783 had any meaning. 
The United States authorities charged it to Great Britain 
that no peace could be secured. They believed that back of 
the Indian chiefs were intriguing traders and emissaries who 
instigated the red men to agree to no reasonable terms. 
Part of these charges are unfounded, in the way the Ameri- 
cans made them and believed them; but beyond doubt the 
English urged the Indian to remain united, and advised 
them not to listen too readily to the tempting allurements of 
our peace commissioners. Moreover the Indians were given 
to understand that they would be cared for.’ Sydney off- 
cially announced that it was not consistent with justice to 
leave them to the mercy of the Americans.” Moreover, food 
and other necessaries were provided at British expense to 
the Indian engaged in treating with the United States. 
Only when hungry is a brave amenable to reason. 

1Can. Ar., QO. 26-1, p. 24; also QO. 28, p. 28; also QO. 27-1, p. 44. These refer- 


ences include explicit instructions from the home government, e. g., Sydney to 
Dorchester, 1787. ‘‘ His Majesty’s servants considering that the protection of the 
fur trade and perhaps the general security of the Province of Quebec, may in 
some measure depend on the part these people may take, would rather submit 
to an augmentation of such supplies than suffer them to be discontented or dis- 
satisfied, particularly at this moment, etc.” 


* Can. Ar., Q. 26-1, p. 73. 


§Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx, p. 313. It is not supposable that this was 
always, if at all, for the purpose of encouraging the Indians not to make a 
peace, if it seemed a reasonable one in English eyes. 
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Having seen the general attitude of the English toward 
the Indians and some of their more general purposes, let us 
examine somewhat more at length the question as to 
whether or not border warfare was encouraged by the 
authorities. Our historians have continually made that 
accusation and at first sight it seems to be justified. But I am 
glad to be able to state, after an examination of the Canadian 
archives’ for the purpose, that England and her ministers 
can be absolutely acquitted of the charge that they desired 
to foment war in the west.’ I do not mean to assert that 
they were entirely without responsibility for a condition of 
affairs and for a state of mind on the part of the savages 
which made hostilities a certainty. But direct instigation is 
not chargeable to the English ministry at any time, nor to 
the Canadian authorities, before 1794. There was never a 
time when the orders of the Home Government to the colo- 
nial officials did not explicitly direct that war was to be 
deprecated and the Indians encouraged to keep the peace. 
Words seem at times inconsistent with acts; but the instruc- 
tions are too frequent and too clear to be denied or miscon- 
strued. A short survey of these instructions and other evi- 
dence of this assertion will establish the truth. 

During 1783 Haldimand endeavored to dissuade the 
Indians from war. He affirmed, however, that he could not 
see them punished for their devotion to the royal cause, and 
that he should therefore help them against the incursions of 
the enemy.’ In September of that year he wrote Sir John 

'T have occasionally, as will be seen, referred to Mr. Brymner’s Reports, 
which contain condensation of the letters, etc.; but I have in no instance 
reached a conclusion without copies kindly furnished me by Mr. Brymner or 
without cumulative evidence from the Reports. Where I have used the Reports 


alone I have tried always to indicate that fact. In some instances the Reports 
give liberal and full transcript of the letters. 

> Roosevelt’s “ The Winning of the West,” vol. iii., gives in a paragraph and 
without references, somewhat the same general conclusions as those here stated. 
Other books that I have examined reiterate the charges of a hundred years ago. 

? Rep. Can. Archivist 1887, p. 562, Ar., B. 148, p. 133. ‘“‘I have encouraged 
Brigad. McLean not only to refuse such aid in all offensive measures, but to 
employ every means to divert the Indians from undertaking themselves ; at the 
same time promising them every assistance and Support in my power to oppose 
Incursions of the enemy, etc.” Can. Ar., B. 58, p. 50. Haldimand here speaks 
of the Northwest as undoubtedly the property of the Indians. 
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Johnson that the savages should be encouraged to be for. 
bearant and peaceful, although he does not expect them to 
see their land destroyed by the Americans.’ After the defini- 
tive treaty, although the posts were retained, instructions to 
preserve peace were often sent by the ministers to the Cana- 
dian officials.2 The Indians were asked to act only on the 
defensive and to throw the responsibility for hostilities on 
the Americans.’ The years from 1790 to the battle of Fallen 
Timbers are the crucial ones. Here | find the same tone 
and temper in the authoritative instructions as in those of 
previous years. Indeed there seems to have been a desire 
for peace even among the western Canadians and Indian 
agents during the first portion of this period. The following 
piece of evidence is interesting and noteworthy. In Novem- 
ber, 1790, Dorchester sent to Grenville the words of a cer- 
tain number “7.” These were probably obtained from the 
Colonel Beckwith already mentioned. ‘“ 7” was Alexander 
Hamilton. He declared that there was no foundation for 
the idea that the Indians had British support, but that pru- 
dence would dictate the most pointed instructions to the 
officers at Detroit... In September, 1791, Dundas wrote his 
Majesty’s orders to Dorchester. They are explicit. His 
Majesty is concerned at the war and hopes that his officers 
have observed the strictest neutrality ; were the war to con- 
tinue England might be placed in an unpleasant situation. 
His Majesty therefore desires that every prudent measure be 
taken to effect a speedy termination of the hostilities.°. Even 


1 Rep. Can. Ar., 1887, p. 155. See also Rep. 1886, pp. 33, 36, 28. 

* Can. Ar., QO. 26-1, p. 73; QO. 27-1, p. 44. 

®Can. Ar., O. 26-2, p. 493, also O. 26-1, p. 24. In September, 1790, Dorchester 
remonstrates with Sir John Johnson and orders certain sentences read from the 
instructions sent to a subordinate purporting to give reasons why the Indians 
should remain at peace among themselves. Dorchester’s objection was that 
such instructions might indicate an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. Can. Ar., QO. 46-2, p. 526. 
” 


4The communication purporting to give the interview with “7” is given in 


full in Rep. Can. Ar., 1890, p. 163-4, Note E. 

5 Given in full. Rep. Can. Ar., 1890, p. 173, Note E. Ar., QO. 52, p. 206. In 
March, 1791, Grenville wrote Dorchester in a similar strain. He speaks of 
desirability of adjustment of points of dispute between the United States and 
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McKee, the western Indian agent, who has been charged 
with being the arch mischief-maker,’ was acting under direct 
instructions’ and seems to have obeyed them. The desire 
for peace continued through 1792 and 1793... McKee then 
at the Rapids of the Miami seems to have been making 
efforts to bring about a cessation of hostilities.“ At least he 
so reported, and the wishes of his superiors are so evident 
and so strong that one must find much better evidence than 
I have been able to discover to convict him of disobedience 
and dishonesty. 

During the latter part of 1793 and the early part of the 
next year somewhat different conditions prevailed. From 
the landing of Genet in April of 1793 and the receipt 
of the news of the war between England and France, 
America was in a state of high excitement. There was the 
greatest danger of war. The excesses of the democratic 
societies and the extravagances of the mob awakened anew 
the distrust and watchfulness of England. That country 
seemed to forget that she had had her own French sympa- 
thizers, revolutionary societies, and “seditious writings ;”’ 
that there had been riots and uprisings, lampoons and cari- 
catures, follies and foibles, quite as foolish ifnot quite so wide- 


the Indians as affording “an opening for a settling in some manner satisfactory 
to both parties, the difficulties which have occurred to prevent the execution of 


that part of the treaty which relates to the cession of the Posts.” This was an 
indication that England was getting ready for the consummation reached in 
Jay’s Treaty. Grenville was from the beginning more reasonable and friendly 
than Sydney. Ar., O. 50-1, p. 16. Alsosame report, where letters were given 


in full, p. 168, 169, 172. Also Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx., p. 311, 314, 320. 


McKee is called the chief mischief-maker and cause of the war in a number 
of books. See for example Lossing ‘“ Field Book of the War of 1812,” p. 45, 
note. Wayne called him in 1794 ‘The British Indian Agent and principal 
stimulant of the war now existing, etc.” The charge in 1794 at least had some 
foundation. Am. St. Paps., Ind. Af., vol. i, p. 49I- 


* Rep. Can. Ar., 1891, p. 15, es Ar., O. 279-1, p. 13. 


* References are plentiful, e. g., Can. Ar., Q. 62, p. 70, and Simcoe to Ham- 
mond, Rep. Can. Ar., 1891, p. 55, Ar., O. 66, p. 208, and Q. 279, part 2, page §25. 


*McKee assures Simcoe in 1793 that he had used no influence to prevent a 
treaty but expects to be blamed, and that he’d tried to persuade Indians to accept 
some boundary other than the Ohio. Rep. Can. Ar., 1891, p. 55, Q. 66, p. 199. 
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spread as in America. It is easy even for us to overestimate 
the folly of our citizens at this critical juncture. The foolish 
madcaps made the noise and hanged the effigies, and his- 
tory is apt to be led into the same mistake as Lord Dor- 
chester, who seems not to have appreciated our self restraint 
and to have jumped at the conclusion that war was sure to 
come. The wonderful thing is that our country restrained 
its passion through all this period, when every nation of the 
world was poisoned with the revolutionary virus. The close 
of 1793 saw America on the whole obedient to Washington's 
proclamation of neutrality. England had little to complain 
of, and the danger of war might have been considered past 
unless a new irritant were applied. This was found in the 
orders in council and other acts of atrocious interference with 
neutral rights. In spring, 1794, there was a dreadful crisis. 
An embargo was declared. Other measures looking toward 
retaliation were introduced into Congress, and only the calm 
judgment and control of Washington saved us from a war. 
Jay was appointed as a special envoy to England. 

When Jay had reached England and negotiations had been 
begun, the ministry were anxious that the prospect for 
settlement should not be disturbed by the folly of the Cana- 
dian officials or of the Indian agents.’ But before this, 
Dorchester had made a false step and used words at which 
we took umbrage; and fortunate it was, in the sensitive con- 
dition of both countries, that war was not precipitated. He 
had just returned from England, and his words were thought, 
not unnaturally, to express the sentiments of the ministry. 
He told the Indians of lower Canada that English patience 
with America was “almost exhausted.” ‘Since my return 
| find no appearance of a line remaining, and from the 
manner in which the People of the States push and act and 
talk on this side, and from what I learn of their conduct 
towards the Sea, I shall not be surprised if we were at war 
with them in the course of the present year, and if so a Line 








‘Rep. Can. Ar. 1891, p. 68, Ar., O. 67, p. 175. Letter dated July 5, 1794. Jay 
reached England, June 8th, but did not have a meeting with Lord Grenville till 
the 20th, and not until the 27th was there much discussion. Am. St. Pap. For. 
Rel., vol. i., p. 476. 
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must be drawn by the warriors.’ The speech, apparently 
much to Dorchester’s annoyance’ was noised about in the 
United States, and became a matter of diplomatic concern. 
It is to be noticed that Dorchester was reprimanded by the 
Home government. It is true the rebuke wasa mild one; 
but the reprimand would have been sharper had the effect of 
that speech been fully known; for there is good reason to 
think that spite of these criminal words and the impudence 
of Hammond at Philadelphia, and spite of the fact that Eng- 
land wished to take advantage of her power upon the sea 
and to push us to the last extremity consistent with her own 
gain, she did not wish actually to provoke us into war. 

It is possible, then, to free the English government entirely 
from the charge of endeavoring to foment war by direct 
instigation. It is necessary now to examine what was done 
by the Canadian authorities and the officials in the west, 
especially in the spring of 1794, and then to examine a little 
more closely the indirect instigation. [ mean by this term 
to include that conduct on the part of Great Britain, which 
was not intended directly to encourage hostilities, but the 
real effect of which was the continuation of the Indian 
troubles if not the cause of them. 

There was explicit encouragement of hostilities during 
Waynes’ expedition to the northwest. Dorchester’s speech 
was spread about among the western Indians and they were 
“mightily encouraged.” * In April Lieut. Col. Butler read 


'These most important words were acknowledged by Hammond when interro- 
gated by Randolph. Am. St. Pap. For. Rel., vol. i. p. 462. Nothing but 
immense self-control could have enabled Washington and his advisers to give a 
soft answer to the reply of Hammond, which was impertinent and exasperating 
in the extreme. The speech is in Can. Ar., QO. 57, p. 109. ‘ 


* Rep. Can. Ar. 1891, p. 65. Ar. QO. 67, p. 167. 

It was natural that Dorchester and Hammond should be more irritating and 
more hostile to the Americans than were the English ministers. They were 
more sensitive to mob extravagancies in the United States, because they were 
a continual cause of provocation. But after all is said, it is still evident that 
Grenville had some conception of the very evident proposition that England had 
nothing to gain by forcing America into the list of open enemies. Dorchester 
and Hammond allowed their impatience to obscure their vision. 


* Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx, p. 345 and 351. 
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a speech of Dorchester’s to a full council of the Six Nations 
at Buffalo Creek.’ The Indians were much pleased with 
the contents of the speech and returned thanks to their 
“Father” for his attention to their interests. Butler 
addressed the braves on his own account as follows: “] 
have only a few more words to say to you. You have heard 
the great talk of our going to war with the United States, 
and by the Speech of your Father Just now delivered to you, 
you cannot help seeing that there is a great prospect of it.” 
He then encouraged them to act harmoniously together. 
At this critical juncture Simcoe built a fort at the Rapids of 
the Miami.* He had orders from Dorchester; but he was 
doubtless not reluctant; for he of all the high officials seems 
to have been most suspicious of the Americans, and perhaps 
the most anxious to keep the northwest.’ It was claimed 
that the fort was built primarily to defend Detroit. It was 
said to be but an outpost of Detroit and indeed but a reoccu- 
pation ofa position held by the British during the latter part of 
the revolution,’ the evacuation of which had been bad policy. 
As a matter of fact, it was now occupied as a preparation for 
the war, which Dorchester seemed to believe was at hand. 





1 This seems to have been the speech above referred to as scattered about 
among the Indians. Evidently its tenor was the same as that of February before 
mentioned. Kingsford makes no mention of this speech of Butler’s, and the 
various American authorities have not seen evidence of this widespread effort 
to prepare the Indians for what Dorchester thought the inevitable war. The 
speech is in Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx., p. 343. 


?In April, 1794, Am. St. Pap. of Vol. i., p. 48o. 


8’ Goldwin Smith in his “The United States,” says: “ Simcoe, the Governor of 
Upper Canada, having fallen under suspicion, though an excellent officer was 
recalled.” As a matter of fact Simcoe was in Canada till after Jay’s treaty, and 
Dorchester was responsible for the most overt acts. I find no reason for think- 
ing him right in his assertion. 






* McKee said since 1781, Can. Ar., Q. 70, p. II. 
He gave a long account to Simcoe in this letter, asserting, practically, that 
the British flag had been constantly in that neighborhood since 1763. He says: 
“ The position of these Posts has never been given up, and are considered part 
of the Dependence of Detroit.” His argument is labored and simply shows that 
traders, and at times troops, had been there since 1783. Dorchester told Ham- 
mond the fort had been reoccupied to preserve the trade and to prevent Detroit 
rom being insiduously strangled. 
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In the campaign of 1794, when Wayne was marching north- 
ward through Ohio to meet the Indians, the sympathies of 
the Canadian authorities were strongly with the red men. 
Simcoe wrote Dundas that he hoped Wayne would be 
defeated." He was very anxious that the Indians should be 
kept united and interested in the welfare of Great Britain.’ 
It is evident also that McKee, though not daring actually to 
engage in hostilities was now somewhat gleefully expecting 
war. He writes that due to Lord Dorchester’s speech and 
the intrigues of the Spaniards, Indian affairs look “ better.” * 
Spite of British sympathies Wayne's expedition was success- 
ful. The Indians were routed. The battle was fought almost 
under the guns of the new fort and the braves were angered 
because the cannon were not used to defend them. 

Did the Canadians directly participate inthis war? Wayne 
asserted that they did. The evidence, which he produced, 
that white men took part in the attack spon him on the 
morning of June 30 is strong, if not absolutely convincing. 
Many Canadians were engaged in the battle of Fallen 
Timbers on August 20. Or this there can be no doubt. 
Mr. Kingsford, in his History of Canada,’ denies this fact on 
the ground that he has found the statement only in one 
place, viz: the “Life and Letters of the late Hon. Richard 
Cartwright.” Cartwright there says that some of the 
Detroit militia under Captain Caldwell very imprudently 


'Can, Ar., Q. 280-1, p. 178. 


* This whole letter is a very important one. He says: “I have not been 
deceived in my conjecture of Brant. He has joined with all descriptions of 
persons in this Country in construing the occupation of the Post at the Miami's 
River, and Lord Dorchester’s speech to the Seven Nations as to a certainty of 
Great Britain’s being engaged in Hostilities with the United States. He has 
acted with firmness and vigor. The Cornplanter has also openly declared him- 
self ready to obey any instructions. He shall receive from me his dest friend.” 
Simcoe added that he expected to use “all Land Batteries, Gun Boats, and 
the shipping to prevent if possible Mr. (Sic?) Wayne from obtaining any sup- 
plies from Presque Isle or elsewhere by that channel, etc.” /ézd. 


§ Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx, p. 35. 
*Am. St. Pap. Ind. Af., vol. i, pp. 489-490. 


® Vol. vii, p. 414, note. 
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joined the Indians in their action. He gives the names of 
: four of these men, who were killed. This circumstantiality 
looks inconsistent with fabrication. Moreover, Wayne’ 
} gives conclusive evidence in his report of the battle. He 
says: ‘ The woods were strewed for a considerable dis- 
tance with the dead bodies of the Indians and their white 


auxiliaries, the latter armed with British muskets and 








bayonets.”’* He also includes in his report testimony of a 
native of Canada and a “volunteer in Captain Caldwell’s 
company of refugees, friends and allies of the hostile Indians, 
captured in the action of the 2oth instant.’ This witness 
testified that about seventy of the militia, including Captain 
ay Caldwell’s corps, were in the action. Another prisoner 
: gave substantially the same testimony.’ 

Wayne's victory brought the treaty of Greenville. Jay’s 
treaty by providing for the transfer of the posts removed 
the great advantage for intrigue which the English had 
possessed, and deprived the Canadian authorities of that 
temptation to interfere, which had been the bane of our 
western history for so many years.* Even after the victory 
of Wayne, they hoped, however, that all was not lost. They 
strove to prevent the dispersal of the Indians into the south 
and west.° Joseph Chew wrote in despair from Montreal: 
“If the Indians remove to southern and western parts of 
the country the trade of Detroit, etc., is totally lost.”* 
Ousted as the English were from these dangerous posi- 
tions, they endeavored to cultivate Indian affection and 
friendship, in order to secure the furs and to be sure of their 
















'Mr. Kingsford does not believe this story because he finds no such assertion 








made by Wayne or any United States writer. The author has evidently not 
examined Wayne’s report with sufficient care. 


* Am. St. Paps. Ind. Af., vol. i, p. 491. 


* Ibid., p. 495. 







‘June Ist,1796. The posts were transferred that summer, at various times— 


not all sharply at date set. 








> Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx, p. 372. Simcoe seems even to have given orders 


for a new block house on Swan Creek as late as October,1794. Ibid., p. 148. 









*Ibid., p. 145. 
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valuable alliance, The general policy which prompted the 
retention of the posts was not abandoned until long after 
the war of 1812.’ 

In considering what may be called the indirect instigation 
by the British, it is necessary to bear in mind the open 
sympathy which the English felt and expressed for the 
Indian, their attitude of guardianship, their retention of the 
posts, and, above all, the continual showering of pres- 
ents upon their former allies, even when they were 
engaged in open warfare with us. The interests of 
the traders were too evidently dependent on the good 
humor of the red men for the government to neglect its 
ample largesses, although war was waging and the braves 
were largely dependent for subsistance on British gener- 
osity. All instructions from the Home government to 
preserve the peace were coupled with injunctions to defend 
the posts, and often with orders to give lavish presents to 
the Indians, and to be sure of retaining their friendship and 
alliance.’ 

At the close of actual hostilities, in 1782 and 3, there was 
an effort to cut down Indian expenses, but throughout this 
period it was necessary to supply the western warriors with 
an unusual quantity of rum to keep them in good humor.’ 
The beloved fire-water was ever forthcoming to warm the 
red man’s love for his English protector and ally. The 
commander of the post at Niagara doubtless told the truth 
when he said that one puncheon of rum would have more 
effect on the Indians than all the ability of Sir John Johnson.‘ 
One thing that prevented the cutting off of all presents was 
the fear that the Americans would endeavor to capture the 
posts. At such atime the Indian assistance would have to 
be depended on.’ The surprise and seizure of the posts 
were constantly feared. Consequently it would not do to 


1McLaughlin’s Lewis Cass, Chapter iv. 

*E. g., Can. Ar’, QO. 26-1, p. 73; QO. 27-1, p. 44; Q. 28, p. 28. 
3 Rep. Can. Ar., 1886, p. 31; Ar., B. 103, pp. 152-155. 

4 Rep. Can. Ar., 1886, p. 34; Ar., B. 103, p. 216. 

5Can. Ar., Q. 27-1, p. 44; Ar., QO. 28, p. 28. 
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leave the braves without munitions of war. Sydney wrote 
Dorchester, April, 1787: ‘To afford them active assistance 
would at the present moment be a measure extremely im- 
prudent, but at the same time it would not become us to 
refuse them such supplies of ammunition as might enable 
them to defend themselves.’ Grenville’s policy was more 
honorable and humane. He wrote, in 1789, that requisition 
for arms to carry on war against Americans should be pre- 
vented.? Yet even in his administration much needed aid 
was given the warriors. In 1791, and at times when it was 
equally important for us that the Indians should remain 
unaided, they were furnished with food. The British 
claimed that no unusual aid was granted, and yet, in all 
probability, the effect of their largesses was the continua- 
tionof the war. For they did not give gew-gaws and beads 
and trinkets alone, but food, and rum, and arms, and 
ammunition and blankets.’ In this respect, as in others, the 
year 1794 marked a decided advance. The Indians against 
whom Wayne fought were greatly aided in equipment and 
partly fed at English expense. McKee seems to have been 
restless under instructions not to give more than usual.‘ 
But he was unfortunate in his demands for munitions of war. 
He wrote to the Colonial government for vermilion, guns, 
tobacco, gunlocks.’ And again, “ If his Excellency the com- 
mander in chief on your Application would be pleased to 
authorize the purchase ofa few dozen Gun Locks of the best 
kind they would be of infinite service to the Indians at this 


'Can. Ar., QO. 27-1, p. 44. The whole letter is a strong condemnation of 
Sydney’s straightforwardness and humanity. See also his letter of Sept., Ar., 
Q. 28, p. 28. 


* Can. Ar., QO. 42, p. 144. 


3St. Clair’s Papers, vol. ii, p. 194. 

Rep. Can. Ar., 1890, pp. 288, 295, 299, 300, 302. McKee certainly gave pro- 
visions, etc., in 1791 ; possibly not with any unusual generosity or with hostile 
intent. Dorchester supposed not. 


4 Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx, p. 364. Chew, however, speaks of additional sup- 
plies sent to Detroit. Ibid., p. 361. 


5 Ibid., pp. 360 and 373. 
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time.” ' He wrote to Colonel England at Detroit, thanking 
him for his exertions to supply the Indians with provisions.’ 

The conclusions of this paper have perhaps been clearly 
presented in the course of the narration. It is agreeable to 
be able to state that the English government did not encour- 
age the Indians to war against a peaceful nation ; but a candid 
examination of facts must compel one to acknowledge that 
England’s conduct was neither ingenuous nor generous. We 
must admit that our breaches of the treaty justified retalia- 
tion, but she had reasons for retaining the posts other than 
those she assigned to us. Her sympathy with the Indians and 
her guardianship of their interests were largely actuated by a 
desire to have their horrible and infernal assistance in time 
of war. Her officers during at least one critical period gave 
direct aid and encouragement tothe warriors. Her care for 
what she held to be their interests and were palpably her own, 
prolonged hostilities, even if it did not cause them. There 
was great truth in Brant’s reproach, that, if they had not 
been interfered with by England, the Indians would have 
early made a safe and honorable peace with America. 


ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


'Mich. Pio. Col., vol. xx, p. 356. 


* Farmer's History of Detroit and Michigan, p. 266. The letter is there given 
in full. He also complained to Simcoe: ‘The most material articles of the 
Indian supplies are not yet come up, viz.: Blankets, Guns, Rifles, Ball, Flints, 
Knives, Tobacco and Paint, so that it is not in my power to make a distribution ; 
the two last articles are so necessary that I made a requisition of Colonel Eng- 
land for the purchase of some, but he writes me that he does not consider him- 
self authorized to approve of it, and I am now without any of these articles 
which to an Indian is as necessary as food, and constantly called for by them.” 

Can. Ar., Q. 70, p. 11. McKee did not obtain as much as he would have 
liked, but the evidence is strong that he obtained a good deal. He complains 
of the guns sent on the ground that they are not good enough for the Indians, 
Wayne's report was accompanied by evidence that the Indians had been sup- 
plied with provisions from the British stores. Am. St. Paps. Ind. Af., vol. i, p. 
495. 





















































































































THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND ITS 
WORK. 


HOUGH the British Parliament conferred upon the 
other cities of Great Britain large powers of municipal 
government two years before Queen Victoria came to the 
throne, the inhabitants of the capital of the kingdom, outside 
of the City of London, were not allowed a municipal repre- 
sentative government worthy of the name until the year 
after her Jubilee in 1887. This long delayed grant of limited 
municipal powers finally came in an unsatisfactory form. 
The municipal charter of London has no specific number 
or name among the Parliamentary acts of Queen Victoria's 
reign. It is comprised mainly in clauses 40 to 45 of the 
Local Government Act of 1888, the purpose of which was 
to transfer the local government of the shires of England 
from the hands of the squires and clergy to county councils 
elected by the voters. Itseems, therefore, somewhat strange 
that Her Majesty’s Government should have incorporated the 
provisions for the difficult municipal administration of Lon- 
don with an act for the sparsely settled counties of England. 
As London occupies the three contiguous corners of Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey, and Kent, Parliament set off these corners 
into a new county called “The Administrative County of 
London,” and certain municipal powers over this area were 
vested in the London County Council. 

The organization of the Council is of a type quite familiar 
to English citizens through their city charters, but strange 
to Americans. Of its 137 members, 118 are councilors, 
elected by the parliamentary constituencies of London, 
two from each constituency, and four from the ancient City. 
The nineteen remaining members, or about one-seventh of 
the whole body, are of the so-called aldermanic rank. These 
aldermen are chosen in two divisions triennially for a term 
of six years, by the Council, elected itself only for three 
years, and in this matter acting as an electoral college. 
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The electorate which chooses the Council differs from that 
of the same area whose representatives sit in the House of 
Commons. Peers and women who are householders or 
rate payers may vote for councilors, while a certain class of 
Parliamentary voters are excluded from the Council register, 
and plural voting, i. e., voting in different electoral districts 
by the same elector—a system which prevails in the elec- 
tions for the House of Commons—is forbidden in Council 
elections. The main basis of suffrage for the Council is the 
payment of an annual rate, that is, local taxes, which are 
paid by occupiers to Overseers of the Poor, while those in 
service and lodgers, although they vote at Parliamentary 
elections, are excluded from the Council electorate. Practi- 
cally all legally qualified electors are eligible to membership 
in the Council except women. Two women were elected 
councilors to the first Council and one was chosen as alder- 
man by that body, but the courts held them ineligible. 

The particular features of the Council, which impress an 
American as in sharp contrast with our own forms of munici- 
pal government, are these: the aldermanic rank; the fact 
that all elected councilors are elected for three years and 
go out of office at one time; the absence of any qualification 
requiring residence in a constituency on the part of a coun- 
cilor; and the concentration of all power ina single body, 
which, within the limited sphere of its functions, exercises 
both executive and legislative powers combined. 

The feature of co-opted aldermen in municipal government 
in England is not viewed with favor by the Liberals, who are 
disposed to consider it a useless medizval survival. It was 
opposed by them in the framing of the Local Government 
Act of 1888, when they were the Opposition, and in the Parish 
Councils Act of 1893, which is the achievement of the present 
Liberal ministry, it receives no recognition. But the alder- 
manic principle seems to have worked well in the first two 
London Councils. This method of indirect election makes 
it possible to call into the municipal service men of large 
experience and expert knowledge, who would not care to 
enter into the turmoil of popular electoral contests, but are 


ready to heed the call of the municipal council. 
6 
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For instance, the first London County Council, elected 
in 1889, had before it the great task of organizing an admin- 
istration and of framing a municipal policy. Great questions 
of finance and of taxation at once came to the front. Lord 
Farrer, the eminent economist who for many years was the 
permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, was then elected 
an alderman for six years, although he had been beaten in 
his candidacy for East Marylebone, in the first Council elec- 
tion. As Vice-Chairman of the first Council he was ex-officio 
a member of all standing committees, and has been a leader 
in the proposals to municipalize the water supply of London. 
The present Vice-Chairman of the Committee of Finance, Lord 
Welby, formerly permanent Secretary of the Treasury, is 
another instance of the same kind. Thealdermanic rank also 
permits the Council to retain the services of former able and 
efficient members who may have failed of reélection. 

The term of service of councilors, three years, is longer 
than that of the members of most American municipal bodies, 
but is the same as prevails in the other municipal boroughs 
of England. The London Council, however, differs from the 
other English municipal councils in having the term of all 
elected councilors expire at one time. In the other English 
cities one-third are elected each year. The obvious danger 
possible under the former system of an entirely new and 
inexperienced council, which might result from a political 
upheaval, has not thus far been realized in the case of Lon- 
don. Nearly sixty per cent. of the Second Council had been 
members of the first, while in the recent elections to the Third 
Council, which were fought with much bitterness and 
resulted in a decided upheaval, slightly over sixty per cent. of 
the old members were returned at the head of the poll in 
their districts. The vicious principle of rotation in office 
which does so much to weaken the character of our municipal 
governments has little hold in English cities. 

In the election of their municipal legislators, also, they are 
much more fortunate than we in the range of choice open to 
the electors. Any resident of London may represent any 
constituency which chooses him as its councilor. In these 
Council elections, as well as in the Parliamentary, the con- 
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3 
stituents are not hampered by locality restrictions in seeking 
the best representatives. The present Prime Minister, Lord 
Roseberry, sat for the City of London in the First Council, 
and for East Finsbury, a poor district north of the city in the 
Second, while his London residence is in the West End near 
Hyde Park. 

It is the genius of English municipal government to con- 
centrate in the Council both the executive and legislative 
functions within the municipal sphere, and the London 
County Council is no exception to the rule. In the exercise 
of the powers granted by Parliament, it appoints its executive 
staff and frames its ordinances subject to the veto of no 
elected Mayor. Technically it has no Lord Mayor, but its 
Chairman corresponds to the Lord Mayor of the provincial 
cities, and might be called the Lord Mayor of Greater Lon- 
don to distinguish him from the occupant of the Mansion 
House. 

The personnel of all the Councils thus far has been notable 
and of high quality. The success of the First Council in 
organizing the machinery and in starting the wheels of munici- 
pal government in London was largely due to the abilities 
and laborious devotion of the present Prime Minister of 
England, Lord Roseberry. He was chairman of the First 
Council during most of its existence. His successor was Sir 
John Lubbock, the eminent banker, writer and Member of 
Parliament. The next chairman, Sir John Hutton, pre- 
sided over the Council longer than his predecessors. He 
devoted all his time to the work of the Council and was an 
admirable, businesslike chairman. The chairman of the new 
council, Mr. Arthur Arnold, is a brother of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
a former Member of Parliament and writer on economic 
topics, whose books on “ Through Persia by Caravan”’ and 
“ Social Politics” are known a little in this country. He is 
not at present a member of the Council, but was alderman in 
the first two Councils. Frederic Harrison was an alderman 
for several years, and his brother, Mr. Charles Harrison, a 
prominent solicitor, is one of the most tireless workers of 
the Council and was Vice-Chairman of the last one. The 
Council soon after its organization divided into two parties, 
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viz: the Progressives, who favor radical reform, and the 
Moderates, who have opposed most of the measures of the 
Progressives. Naturally most of the members are from the 
middle and upper classes of London, but the wage-earners 
and laborers are also represented. Inthe First Council John 
Burns was about the only Labor member, but in the Second 
he hada dozen colleagues in the labor interest. In each Coun- 
cil there has been an average of a half dozen peers, usually 
peers of the right sort, viz., those who have won their title 
and position in the House of Lords by their own brains and 
energy, and have not had distinction thrust upon them by 
the accident of birth. The Moderate victory in the last 
election has brought into the Council chamber some peers 
of the latter sort, and it remains to be seen whether the Earl 
of Dunraven and Lord Montmorries will give to London's 
needs as much able and devoted effort as Lord Farrer and 
Lord Welby have done. 

The average age of the members: puts them in middle life, 
so that the Council in its deliberations is likely to have the 
benefit of mature judgment and ripe experience. Only a few 
young men are in its ranks, while the number of white or 
whitening heads is considerable. In each Council there have 
been a few active or former members of Parliament, and this 
feature of the personnel seems desirable, as the affairs of the 
Council are often a subject of debate in the House of Com- 
mons, when the bills which it promotes are under discussion. 

About one-sixth of each Council have been graduates of 
Oxiord or Cambridge. In occupation a large majority of 
the members are active or retired bankers, lawyers, includ- 
ing both barristers and solicitors, merchants, manufacturers 
and doctors, with some young men of the Arnold Toynbee 
type, who, inheritors of wealth and leisure, find their pleasure 
in the service of the municipality. 

The membership of the Council is notable not only for 
those who sit in the chamber at Spring Gardens, but for 
those who are conspicuous by their absence. That bane of 
municipal governments in America, the saloon-keeper, who 
is known in England as the publican, is rarely found there 
as a municipal legislator. Of the whole number of 137, 
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the liquor interest was ostensibly represented in the First 
council by one stray brewer, and in the Second by only one 
whiskey-distiller and two ex-publicans. To the London 
Moderates or Conservatives belongs the discreditable dis- 
tinction of having put forward seven candidates representing 
the liquor interest in the last election. Fortunately only 
three of these were elected, and it is to be hoped in the 
future that the London nominating committees and constitu- 
encies will take warning of the experience of American 
cities, and always look upon a representative of the liquor 
interest as a persona non grata in the Council. 

The term applied to the central executive authority of 
London, London County Council, seems rather a misnomer. 


Its functions are much more in common with the municipal 


boroughs of England than with the rural shires. But the 
powers which thus far Parliament has allowed it to exer- 
cise are much more limited than those of other English cities 
or of municipalities of the United States. The common 
duties of local government, viz., the maintenance of the 
streets and the care of the poor, fall in London chiefly to the 
smaller units of local authority, the parishes and districts, 
the latter being simply combinations of small parishes. In 
highway maintenance the Council has control only over 
one of the great boulevards that fringe England’s famous 
river, known as the Victoria Embankment and eleven miles of 
other roads., In the matter of drainage its powers are some- 
what more extended. While the local sewers are maintained 
by the parishes and districts, the great trunk sewers north 
and south of the Thames are under the control of the Council, 
and upon it falls the mighty task of disposing of the sewage 
of the great metropolis. It maintains all the London public 
bridges across the Thames, except those controlled by the 
City Corporation. Farther down the river, where ocean 
commerce practically makes a bridge impossible, at Black- 
wall, it is building a great tunnel; while still farther down, 
at Woolwich, it maintains a free ferry, the counterpart of 
which can hardly be found in the world. In regard to pro- 
tection against fire its power extends both over Greater 
London and the City. This ancient municipality, forming 
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the inner core of London, with an area of one square mile 
and a resident population of less than fifty thousand, is still 
under the government of the Corporation, which is endowed 
with large municipal functions including control of its police. 
The London Council however has not yet been put to the 
severest test to which a local government can be subjected, 
viz., the exercise of the police power. That is controlled by 
Parliament in the Metropolis, outside of the City. 

The Council also has charge of the parks and open spaces 
of London, except the royal parks in the West End, and in 
the exercise of this power some of its most beneficent work 
has beendone. It maintainsand manages six insane asylums 
for the distraught poor of London and supports two indus- 
trial and reformatory schools. While the management of 
public education in London is in the hands of the London 
School Board, the Council has intimate connection with 
technical education. It has not for this purpose established 
institutions of its own, but strengthened worthy existing 
institutions like the London Polytechnics. 

The clearing of unsanitary areas and the housing of the 
working classes are municipal functions which few of our 
American cities have as yet assumed, but the Council has 
authority from Parliament to do this, and is actively dis- 
charging its functions in this direction. 

Such in the main are the especially administrative powers 
of the Council. But it also has important powers in inspect- 
ing and supervising the subordinate local authorities, corpo- 
rations, and individuals. It is licensing authority for certain 
theatres and all music halls. No electric company can lay a 
main in any street without its consent, while it can force the 
water companies to furnish a constant supply. The Council 
has large powers with regard to the planning of streets and 
construction of buildings, being authorized to prescribe 
height and size of buildings, together with character of 
foundations and building materials to be used. It sends its 
officials to inspect dairies, gas, weights and measures, sale of 
coal, and the number of working hours required of young 
persons. 
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One of its most important functions may be described as 
the duty of watching generally over the public interests, and 
most worthily has it magnified this office. Thus it stands in 
the halls of Parliament as the champion of the many, and 
especially of the poor, against vested interests and private 
greed. Its Parliamentary Committee keeps a close watch on 
all proposed legislation at Westminster affecting in any way 
the citizens of London. It executes the Council’s wishes in 
opposing bills, or in obtaining amendments of them in the 
interests of the public. 

When the Salisbury Parliament created the London 
County Council, it gave toit municipal powers quite inferior 
to those wielded by other English cities. Consequently the 
Parliamentary Committee, in addition to opposing bills, has 
had the important task of promoting bills in Parliament with 
a view to reforming abuses or enlarging the functions of the 
Council. Every year it has uttered in Parliament Oliver 
Twist’s righteous cry, “ More.” 

Through its Parliamentary Committee, each year, the 
Council has secured large extension of its powers, both from 
the justice of its arguments and the record of efficient exer- 
cise of its present functions, to which it could point. It has 
at last secured the right to ownthe tramways, or horse rail- 
roads, in spite of active filibustering on the part of the 
Moderates in the Council, and stubborn litigation on the 
part of the companies in the courts, which carried the test 
case to the Lords of Appeal, and resulted in a verdict for 
the Council. 

They are moving also to control the water supply. Bills 
are now in progress in Parliament authorizing the Council 
to purchase the property of the eight water companies who 
now furnish water to London, and to exercise that very 
proper municipal function, which is discharged by every 
other great city in England save Bristol. 

The congestion of population in East London so brutaliz- 
ing, and destructive of the happiness, health, morals and life 
of the poor, has lain heavily upon the minds of the members 
of the Council, and earnest effurts have been made to lighten 
—one can hardly say to solve—this most difficult problem. 
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They have sought to bring about a centrifugal tendency of 
the population in order to people the fields of suburban Lon- 
don with the families whose life now is ever pent up in the 
squalid courts, lanes and slums of the great city. To make 
this possible, rapid and cheap transit from home to workshop 
was a first essential. This the Council endeavored to bring 
about with all its power. In the case of existing railroads, 
its chief method, of course, was amicable conference with the 
authorities, looking to frequent trains in the early morning 
hours, at as cheap a rate as possible, which would still yield 
a fair profit to the companies. But where new charters for 
railways into London were asked of Parliament, it has 
insisted that all new charters shall provide for workingmen’s 
trains early and late in the day at the lowest possible fares. 

Among its notable achievements have been the organiza- 
tion of an administrative establishment, and the adoption of 
efficient methods for transacting the public business. This 
central executive authority of London has its home in a 
building of moderate size, standing between Trafalgar Square 
and St. James Park. The Hotel de Ville of Greater London 
is quite inferior in its internal and external architecture to 
some town halls of London vestries, but the Council has 
steadily refused to increase the burden of the rate payer by 
building an expensive city hall, as long as this building 
could be made to serve its purpose. Its regular meetings 
occur once a week, on Tuesday afternoon throughout the 
year, except in the vacation months of August and Septem- 
ber. This municipal legis!ature—which Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain sneeringly speaks of as the “ brilliant luminary some- 
where in the neighborhood of Spring Gardens ’’-—judged by 
personal observation and the records of its work, is a most 
efficient and businesslike body, of which Londoners have 
‘reason to be proud, and American citizens may well be 
envious, 

Considering the nearness of Spring Gardens to Westmin- 
ster, and the overshadowing influence of Parliament in Eng- 
lish affairs, one would expect to find the Council’s methods 
largely framed upon the Parliamentary model. But such is 
not the case. The Council chamber is semi-circular in its 
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arrangement of seats, and not oblong as is the House of 
Commons. Political opponents do not sit facing each other 
but side by side. While Progressives and Moderates are 
mingled indiscriminately, the Labor members sit in a group. 
This arrangement takes away that gladiatorial appearance 
which makes the House of Commons so interesting a place 
to the lover of forensic struggle, but it probably tends to 
lessen political solidarity in the discussion of measures. As 
the counterpart of the Ministry Bench in the Commons, the 
front circle of seats is occupied by the chairmen of com- 
mittees, whose reports and recommendations are the chief 
subject of discussion. It is noteworthy that though in both 
Councils the Progressives had a large majority, some of 
the chairmen were Moderates. Every speech is limited to 
fitteen minutes unless extended by general consent, and 
a vote on closure is put on the demand of two members. 

These restrictions seem to account for the absence of those 
orators who often afflict the House of Commons, and make the 
weary visitor regret that there is no restaurant or smoking 
room, adjoining the Strangers’ Gallery. Every man who 
attends a meeting must register in the attendance book kept 
for that purpose, and the record of attendance is published 
each week with the minutes. According to the published 
records of the two Councils the Progressives have been far 
more regular and faithful in attention to their duties than the 
Moderates. 

Publicity, indeed, seems to be the keynote of the Council's 
methods as the best preventive of corruption and lax 
administration. Mr. John Burns’ epitaph on the Metropol- 
itan Board of Works, “ Killed by secrecy, buried by pub- 
licity,”’ would hardly be possible of its successor. 

By the Act which created the Council, it is provided that 
no costs, debts, or liability exceeding $250.00 shall be 
incurred except upon a resolution of the Council passed on 
an estimate submitted by the Finance Committee. Usually 
the first business of every meeting is the opening of tenders 
or bids for work to be done, which are submitted in sealed 
packets. After being opened by the chairman, these are 
referred to the proper committees for consideration. Politi- 
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cal “pulls” either to obtain contracts or place find no 
encouragement. Personal canvassing for positions in the gift 
of the Council and the personal solicitation of orders for 
goods or the leaving of samples are prohibited. All appli- 
cations for office and all offers for supplies must be made in 
writing to the clerk of the Council. Every person in the 
employ of the Council, no matter how small the wage, must 
be appointed or removed by the Council in open meeting 
on the recommendation of the committee having the especial 
departments in charge. 

One reason for the great efficiency and success of munici- 
pal government in England is the dominance in the admin- 
istration of affairs of the merit system for the selection of 
officials. The curse of the spoils system, which views the 
public service as a swill trough, where those with the 
strongest political influence may fatten on public patronage, 
seems to have been thoroughly stamped out in England. 

Considering the large amount of detail in the business 
transacted by the Council, it is surprising to find that its work 
is promptly finished by a single weekly session of four hours, 
with an occasional extra session. It isthe common experi- 
ence to clear up the docket at the close of each session. 
Seldom are any arrears of business carried over to the next 
meeting. This end has been achieved by the skill of its pre- 
siding officers, by the earnest labors of its members on the 
40 committees and sub-committees, and by certain labor and 
time-saving expedients, which greatly facilitate the trans- 
action of business. The legislative calendar, called in England 
the agenda paper, is a model document, which does more 
than any other one thing to speed the transaction of business. 
This interesting document of about thirty pages each week 
mirrors the municipal life of London, and shows how admir- 
able is the division of labor and the devolution of power 
among the committees by which the wheat is sifted from the 
chaff, and the necessary business is brought within such a 
compass that it can be disposed of at the weekly meeting of 
the Council. The work of forty or fifty meetings of com- 
mittees during the week has crystallized in this compact 
form. A printed copy of the agenda paper is sent to each 
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member two days before the meeting. Full information is 
thus given him as to the questions to be considered and the 
proposals of the committees in charge of the business. Each 
motion, proposed by a committee, is preceded by a terse 
statement of the necessary facts in the case, and the reasons 
which have led the committee to their decision. In this way 
oral explanation is made unnecessary, and the work is 
rapidly put through. 

Naturally the report of the Finance Committee, dealing 
often with large sums of expenditure, stands always first on 
the paper. It is accompanied by a weekly cash paper, giving 
in full detail the financial condition of the Council up to the 
date of the preceding meeting. Within the compass of a 
dozen foolscap pages are contained estimates of all costs, 
debt or liability exceeding $250.00, proposed payments on 
orders of the Council, receipts from all sources, and balances. 
It is in fact a weekly balance sheet of the County of London, 
open to the inspection of every citizen. 

Before reviewing certain special and particular features in 
the achievements of the London Council, one or two general 
characteristics and effects of its administration should be 
noted. In six years it has done much to awaken the sense of 
civic duty and municipal patriotism in the citizens of Lon- 
don. Visitors to London before 1888 found that many 
residents of the city neither knew nor cared to know how 
they were governed in local affairs. The sense of what the 
municipality can do for the people in preventing injustice 
and in promoting justice and happiness, was largely dormant. 
To the questions of right and wrong that are so powerfully 
voiced in Sidney Webb's “ The London Program,” the large 
majority were indifferent. But a change has come. The 
public sessions of the council, the measures that it has pro- 
moted, the battles which it has fought for the many against 
the interests of the few, and the material changes that it has 
wrought in London itself have been an object lesson to the 
dullest man, reminding him that he isa citizen of no mean 
city, just as the light in the tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment by Westminster Bridge reminds him of the empire 
which encircles the globe with its sway. It is a truism 
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that political campaigns, when fought on lines of public 
policy and principle, are great popular educators, and 
serve to shrivel up that dry rot of free government, civic 
indifference. So the yeast has worked in London. Far 
more than ever before questions of municipal policy have 
become pressing questions of the day. While to young 
men who look forward to a_ political career, efficient 
service in the Council is an excellent pathway to the House 
of Commons. 

The Council bas also shown a high moral and altruistic 
purpose. It has labored with a conscience. It has seemed 
to feel that in large degree it was its brother’s keeper. It has 
not looked upon liberty as synonymous with license, but 
amid much unjust abuse it has labored to repress immorality. 
Some of its most creditable achievements show a keen sym- 
pathy with the poor, and those whose cowed spirit or lack 
of means keeps them from defending their rights. The 
famous campaign against immoral features of the music halls 
has been vindicated by the leading ministers and by lovers 
of decent amusements. It has taken a notable stand for 
temperance and against the liquor traffic. The license to 
sell liquor in England is a vested interest, of a high com- 
mercial value. In making improvements the Council has 
often purchased property on which were public houses or 
saloons, whose licenses were valuable. These it has allowed 
to lapse at large pecuniary loss in order to diminish the 
number of saloons within a given area. It has also refused 
to allow public houses to be built upon its property. It has 
banished beer from the insane asylums, with great benefit to 
the inmates, and a consequent increase in the percentage of 
cures. The sale of liquor also at the refreshment stands in 
the parks has been abolished. One of the requirements 
which the Council made in the famous Empire Music Hall 
case was that the drinking of liquor should be excluded from 
the auditorium, and it carried its point. The council may 
well be praised for some of the enemies it has made. It has 
won the ill will of the liquor dealers, who in the last election 
would seem to have acted against the Progressives as allies 
of the Moderate party. 
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In gratuitous and laborious toil for the public service, and 
in economical use of other people’s money, the Council has 
set anoble example. Many of its members have been perfect 
gluttons for work. There are on an average from thirty to 
forty meetings each week of committees, sub-committees or 
the Council, amounting toa total of 1676 meetings in the 
year 1893-1894. Theaverage attendance of each Progressive 
member during this period was nearly 150 meetings; the 
average attendance of each Moderate member was a trifle 
under 100. Some members spend regularly one, two and 
three days in the service of the Council, and the insomnia 
from which Lord Roseberry now suffers was experienced 
during his chairmanship of the first Council and was due in 
some degree to his unwearying labors at Spring Gardens. 
Membership on some of these committees entails journeying 
to all parts of London, to the insane asylums or industrial 
schools outside of the city, or to the outfall sewer works, far- 
ther down the Thames. For the necessary expense involved 
in such labors, they receive only traveling expenses. Stand- 
ing order No. 149 allows each member only the actual cost of 
locomotion or mileage to and from the places visited and the 
central offices of the council, but often members pay their own 
fares. If they take meals at the asylums or schools, they pay 
for them as at hotels. There is no wine cellar at the Council 
House in Spring Gardens as there is at the Guildhall. All 
this may seem to the cynical like standing up so straight as 
to bend backward, but it isa refreshing contrast to the junket- 
ing and wine-bibbing at the public expense of the committees 
of the Corporation of the City of London, and of some 
American State legislatures and city councils. 

But the highest tribute must be paid the Council for the 
purity of itsadministration. This body in its short existence 
has had the pioneer task of organizing and administering 
municipal government for a city witha population more than 
twice that of New York City, concentrated within an area 
very little larger than that of the American Metropolis. It 
has had extremely difficult problems to deal with, peculiar to 
Old World cities, and thus far little known to us. It has paid 
out each year from ten to fifteen millions of dollars. Yet the 
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record of this body so far as corruption is concerned is prac- 
tically stainless. It has done its work under unstinted abuse 
from many of the London Tory papers, as if it were a body 
of thugs preying upon the state instead of hard working 
servants of the people, yet I can not remember to have heard 
or seen any charge against the purity of its administration, 
which had any solid basis. During the discussion of the 
Equalization of Rates Bill in the Commons last summer, 
some of the irresponsible Tory members on the back benches 
of the Opposition undertook something of that sort, but they 
were sharply rebuked for it by the leading evening Conser- 
vative paper, the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Though the words of Frederic Harrison on this point, 
written in 1890, may seem extravagant to those who are 
familiar with the insidious and common tendency to corrup- 
tion in municipal affairs, | believe that they may be taken 
with no large grain of allowance as true of the Council dur- 
ing the whole of its past career. 

“It is not a little thing that for once a great capital has a 
municipality in which fraud and jobbery are as completely 
extinct as vigilance can makethem. A member suspected of 
leniency to either would run the risk of being torn to 
pieces, and the chairman would hardly succeed in prevent- 
ing bloodshed on the floor of the Council.” 

One who contrasts the conduct of municipal affairs for the 
last six years at the head of navigation on the Thames and 
at the mouth of the Hudson, however enthusiastic and loyal 
an American he may be, must allow that in efficient munici- 
pal government, at least, the United States does not beat the 
world. 

Among the specific achievements of the Council, few have 
been more notable than the position it has taken on the labor 
question. This occurred during the First Council, and is all 
the more noticeable from the fact that in that body there 
were very few direct representatives of labor, except Mr. 
John Burns, who was practically responsible for the Coun- 
cil’s action. 


1 Nineteenth Century, Vol. 27, p. 1039. 
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The principle of the minimum or living wage, which it 
adopted as an example for other public and private employ- 
ers of labor, was first brought into national prominence by 
the great London strike of 1889. It bases the amount of the 
wage not on what the wage-earner will consent to receive, 
pinched by hunger and under the stress of need, but what 
he should fairly have in order to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. The Council early in its career decided 
not to buy its labor in the cheapest market, but to decide 
upon a moral minimum of earnings below which it was not 
expedient that any London citizen should sink. In the case 
of skilled labor, this was accomplished by adopting the 
trade-union rate of wages, viz., the scale of prices agreed 
upon by the two organizations representing the employers 
and the employed in each particular trade. 

In the case of unskilled labor, as no organization existed, 
the Council had to decide for itself what was the minimum 
required for efficient and decent existence. That standard 
it set for men at twelve and a half cents per hour, one dollar 
per day for the eight-hour day and six dollars for a week of 
forty-eight hours. The weekly wage for women was four 
dollars and a half. In Mr. Charles Booth’s famous volumes, 
the actual poverty line in London 1s set at $5.25 per week, 
regular wages. It would not seem, therefore, that the Coun- 
cil has been extravagant in setting the standard of the living 
wage. In order that its requirements on this score may not be 
evaded, it has passed stringent regulations and provides 
rigid inspection for all firms with whom it makes contracts 
for supplies or work. 

The principle of the living wage has been ridiculed and 
satirized by editor, magazine writer, and dramatist, but 
the meanest blow below the belt which has been given it, 
was in the speech of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain at Stepney 
last February. He there, by disingenuous insinuation, 
charged that the application of the principle by the Council 
was very much like bribery and an approach to the corrupt 
methods of Tammany Hall. The legitimate inference from 
his speech would seem to be that sweating is a civic virtue 
and those who try to prevent it are corrupt enemies 
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of the state. Americans, who are more familiar with the 
habits of the Tammany Tiger than the Member for West 
Birmingham, realize not only how mean but how unjust such 
a charge was. If the true rulé of business life be, as it was 
once formulated by an experienced business man, “ when 
you get a competitor in a tight place, to squeeze him for all 
he is worth,” why then John Burns is a dreamer of dreams, 
and Mr. Chamberlain in this matter is the apostle of the 
truth. But if, as many still think, the Golden Rule should 
affect human endeavor, and justice and mercy are not iri- 
descent dreams, then we may honor Mr. John Burns, not 
only as an able and self-sacrificing municipal legislator, but 
as one who has wrought mightily for those who earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of the brow. If this charge were 
true, it would lie not only against the hero of the Dock 
Strike, but against the Right Hon. David Plunkett, Conservya- 
tive Member for Dublin University, and formerly First Com- 
missioner of Works. On February 13, 1891, he moved a reso- 
lution for the adoption of the principle of the living wage, by: 
the Conservative Government then in power, 1n all Govern- 
ment employments, and it was unanimously carried. Now 
more than 250 local government bodies in England have put 
the principle into practice. One finds it hard to understand 
how Mr. Chamberlain in that Stepney speech could so turn 
his back on his noble municipal career at Birmingham, as to 
uphold the City Aldermen and attack the men whoare trying 
to do for London with equal zeal and devotion what he 
and his colleagues did for Birmingham. 

Besides adopting the principle of the living wage, the 
Council has taken steps to abolish the contractor, and to do 
its own work by direct employment of labor. It was led to 
this action by the tact that in a number of instances, either 
through combination of contractors or force of circum- 
stances, the tenders made to the Council for doing certain 
work much exceeded the architect’s estimates of cost. From 
the very first the Council had adopted the principle of direct 
employment of labor in all work of a continuous nature, not 
requiring a large outlay of plant, like cleansing the bridges 
and embankments. After three years’ trial the average 
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annual cost of cleansing the bridges per square yard proved 
to be 75 cents, where previous contractors had charged $1.00 
or $1.25. Thus it was led to extend the principle from main- 
tenance to actual construction of buildings. Its building 
staff constructed a schoolhouse within the architect’s esti- 
mates, although the figures of all contractors’ bids for the 
work ranged nearly 25 per cent. above those estimates. It 
built below ground with equal success and economy. Its 
sewers were thoroughly constructed by its own workmen 
at a cost about 40 per cent. under the contractors’ figures. 

The Works Department, first established in March, 1893, 
has steadily enlarged its activity. It takes its stand in line 
with other contractors. For all work to be done of any 
value above $250.00, an estimate is submitted by an expert 
outside of the Works Department. Then the Department 
has the first chance to figure. If it thinks that it can do the 
work within the figures, it takes the job. If not, it is put up 
for tender to outside contractors. If the cost of construc- 
tion exceeds the estimates, when the Works Department has 
undertaken the job, the difference is made up out of the 
Council's treasury. But in the case of a contractor, the loss 
would fall upon him. 

Mr. Sidney Webb gives the full details of this experiment 
in his address before the Economic Section of the British 
Association at the Oxford meeting last August. It is only 
fair to say that thus far the sum total of cost of all works 
directly executed by the Council, amounting to $1,000,000, 
has exceeded by only $10.000 the sum total of the archi- 
tect’s estimates. One swallow does not make a summer, 
and two years is all too short to judge of the permanent 
success of such a scheme. It is to be hoped that the 
creditable record of the past may be maintained. The 
nub of the whole matter depends on whether labor in 
this way can be kept faithful and efficient, and whether sal- 
aried superintendence can be maintained which shall be 
intelligent and energetic. There seems to be a general 
tendency among English municipalities towards the direct 
employment of labor in public works, and to do away with 


the intervention of the contractor. 
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The Council may well be proud of its success in the diffi. 
cult problem of the disposal of the sewage of London. It 
controls the great trunk sewers on each side of the Thames, 
into which the local sewers drain, and it must dispose of 
the refuse. When the Council began its work the sewage 
flowed into the Thames in unaltered filthiness, making the 
“Silver Thames” in the Jubilee Year at London far different 
from the “Sweete Themmes” of Spenser’ssong. By improved 
machinery and chemical treatment a great change has been 
wrought. From the outfall works at Barking and Crossness, 
the residual fluid flows harmless into the river, while the harm- 
ful sludge is carried in ships for deposit in the lower reaches 
of the river near its mouth. The purification of the river is 
discernible by the eye, and is shown by the return of the 
fish to their old-time haunts near the city, so that John 
Burns was not uttering an idle boast when he told the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons that they might some day 
go fly-fishing off the terrace of the Houses of Parliament. 

In its administration of the parks and pleasure grounds 
the Council has labored both for the health and pleasure of 
the people. Verily it has “given lungs to London.” The 
number of acres of common pleasure ground has risen in six 
years from 2,600 to nearly 4,000. Some of these additions 
have been made by private beneficence, and some by con- 
certed action of the Council and the local vestries. 

One of the new acquisitions has a historical significance 
which emphasizes the great gain from the days of the 3 
Restoration to the present time. On the slope of Highgate 
Hill is a beautiful park, once the garden about the residence 
of a woman more famous for her beauty than her virtue. 
The grounds where Nell Gwynn received her royal lover, 
“oay King Charlie,” are now open, with the beautiful lawns, 
flower beds and tennis courts, to the poorest citizen of Lon- 

































don. 

Its administration of the parks has been admirable. They 
are to be enjoyed, not merely looked at. They have been 
greatly beautified in appearance, and most careful provision 
has been made for those outdoor sports which are the 
national pastime. Two hundred and fifty cricket pitches, 
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carefully tended and kept in good playing condition, were 
used for about 6,000 matches during 18go. Its tennis courts, 
numbering more than 300, are estimated to have been used 
by over 100,000 players, while on its seventy-five special 
foot ball grounds about 5000 matches were played last year. 
The golf enthusiast is also given space for his links, careful 
attention to the pleasure of skaters in the winter is paid, and 
during the summer the Council maintains its own bands, 
which furnish music to the throngs of pleasure seekers. A 
most beneficent feature of its work in this direction has been 
the opening of disused burial grounds as breathing places 
for the poor, so that these resting places of the dead have 
become in a real sense resting places for the living. 

The Council has discharged ably a most proper function 
of government in making the water and gas companies per- 
form their duties properly. The water companies, though 
making large profits, have furnished a miserable service to 
many parts of London. A constant supply of water, which 
is the rule in our cities, has until recently been rare in many 
districts of the Capital of England. In 1889 more than forty 
per cent. of the houses of London had only an intermittent 
supply of water, so that the necessary appendage of a house 
was a cistern in which could be stored a supply for the hour 
of need. Under the prodding of the Council, the number of 
these unfortunate homes, which do not have running water 
all day, has been lessened one-half. Against vigorous oppo- 
sition, the Council is very properly striving to take the 
water supply into its own hands. The bill for taking over 
one company, the Lambeth, has already passed its second 
reading in the Commons, and in course of time the Council 
will doubtless take its stand by the other municipalities of 
England, as the controller of this essential of human life. 

It has also striven for good light. With constant diligence 
it has prodded the gas companies to the maintenance of a 
standard quality of illuminating gas. The occupation of its 
20 inspectors is to test the purity of the gas supply and to 
test gas meters. Before a meter can be used it must be sub- 
mitted for official verification, and must bear the stamp of 
the official inspector. Gas is furnished by three colossal 
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consolidated companies. Daily tests are made at twenty 
official stations, and at other places by portable photometers. 
If the quality is much below the required illuminating 
power, the companies are reported. They may appeal to 
the chief gas examiner of the Imperial Board of Trade. In 
the year 1892-1893, of 118 cases so reported 86 were sus- 
tained by that official, and the companies had consequently 
to pay about $1,300 in fines and costs. 

All the petroleum supply entering the port of London 
must pass the approval of its inspectors, and it has carried 
on some very interesting experiments with regard to the 
best lamps for safety, in order to protect life and property from 
the great destruction that has arisen from exploding lamps. 

The Council’s keen sympathy tor the poor has been notably 
evident in its relentless fight against false weights and meas- 
ures, and cheating coal dealers. This is especially necessary 
in London, where the markets of the poor are chiefly in the 
streets. They buy largely from the peripatetic costermon- 
gers, more or less irresponsible, who, in order to change 
their place of business, have merely to fold their tents like 
the Arabs and silently steal away. All such dealers are 
liable at any time to receive a sudden visit from the inspec- 
tor, who tests their weights and measures. Last year nearly 
g00,000 weights, measures and weighing instruments were 
verified and stamped, while nearly 250,000 were examined 
and rejected as unfit. 

Coal in England is delivered in canvas bags and not as 
with us in open carts. In both countries the poor, buying in 
small lots, have often been unmercifully swindled. In Lon- 
don these fraudulent dealers have been vigorously pursued 
by the Council’sinspectors so that the bags in use have had to 
be lengthened to make the measure full. For the same rea- 
son the refuse from the pit’s mouth is no longer sold as the 
best Wallsend coal. 

Space forbids more than mere mention of the other nota- 
ble achievements. Its management of the insane asylums 
has been humane, beneficial, and scientific. It has greatly 
increased the efficiency of the Fire Department, which is 
maintained at an expense about one-half the cost of the New 
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York City Fire Department. It has fought the great strug- 
cle for “betterment” assessments which is still undecided. 
It has its armor on for other great reforms in local taxation. 
It has waged a relentless war against the jerry-builder, and 
its new building act realizes in some degree the dreams of 
Carlyle in “ Past and Present.” Such an act, if it had 
been enforced in American cities, would have made it 
impossible for private greed to render some of the business 
streets of New York and Chicago as sunless as the Naerodal 
valley in Norway. 

The credit for these notable achievements belongs to the 
Progressive majority in the Council. They framed and put 
through the policy with the aid of certain liberal Moderates. 
But in the third election held on March 2d, 1895, this forward 
movement received a severe check. The periodical backward 
sweep of public opinion, which marks the history of reform 
in all countries, has left the elected councilors in the new 
Council equally divided in numbers, while in the last the 
Progressives had a large majority. The union of private 
interests for defense, which the Council’s zeal for the public 
welfare had aroused, proved a powerful organization. The 
corporation and livery companies of the city, the gas, water, 
and tramway companies, the rich ground-landlords, the 
liquor and music hall interests were the enemies which its 
administration had arrayed against it. Moreover, the Con- 
servatives could not resist the temptation to manceuvre for 
a good position, with an eye on the coming struggle for the 
control of the next Parliament. The letters and speeches of 
Mr. Balfour, Lord George Hamilton, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
during the campaign, were practically of the nature of an 
ofhcial whip to the Conservative and Liberal Unionist, 
although certain Liberal Unionists in the Council vigorously 
protested against fighting a municipal election on national 
issues. An increase in the rates and the natural conserva- 
tism of the English citizen were important factors in produc- 
ing the result. 

But the victory, however gratifying to the Moderates, is 
likely to be a Pyrrhic one. It has been well said that yester- 
day’s heroic thought is the aggressive power of to-day. 
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Some features of the Progressive program that were at first 
stoutly attacked by the Moderates, have now become 
accepted planks in the platform of the London Municipal 
Society, which is the chief organization of the Moderates. 
Three recent votes in the new Council, on acquiring 
the tramways, the property of the water companies, 
and on the exclusion of liquor selling from the property 
of the Council show that on important features of the 
Progressive program the real Progressive majority is 
likely to be greater than the nominal one. As the Progres- 
sive policy aims at the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, while the Moderate policy is inclined to protect unduly 
class privilege, vested interests, and private greed, the former 
policy is likely in the end to win a decisive and lasting 
triumph. 

The Progressives show by their works their faith in the 
creed of the English Liberal party, as stated recently by Mr. 
Asquith, the Home Secretary, viz., “that it is not wise for 
the rational man to lie back with folded hands and to allow 
the current that carries the fortunes of us all to drift him 
where it will. We believe that in the history of our race 
and of our own country there is an increasing purpose of 
which the larger abundance and fairer apportionment of hap- 
piness is the end and the associated energies of human beings 
in society and in the state are the means.” The Progressives 
might well apply to the bulk of their Moderate opponents the 
famous words of Mr. Gladstone in 1866,—so fully justified by 
the course of events—which he uttered on the eve of tempo- 
rary defeat because of the coalition between the Tories and 
Adullamites. 

“You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our 
side. The great social forces which move onward in their 
might and majesty are against you. They are marshalled 
on our side and the banner which we now carry in this fight 
though perhaps at some moment it may droop over our sink- 
ing heads, yet it soon again will float in the eye of Heaven 
and will be borne by the firm hands of the united people of 
the three kingdoms perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain 
and not distant victory.” 


GEORGE L. Fox. 


Hopkins Grammar School, New Haven, Conn, 
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The French Revolution Tested by Mtrabeau’s Career. By H. Von 
Holst. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1894—8vo, 2 volumes, v. 
255; 264 pp. 


Although it has been said that to find the equal of Mirabeau 
we must turn to Bonaparte, yet there are fifty American readers 
who know something about the latter to every one that has even 
heard of the former. Many causes have operated together to 
produce this result, but undoubtedly one of the most important 
has been the lack of Mirabeau literature in our own tongue. At 
present no satisfactory biography of Mirabeau exists in the Eng- 
lish language. This gap has, however, been partially filled by 
the appearance of Dr. von Holst’s study on * The French Revolu- 
tion tested by Mirabeau’s career.” 

It may be well to note at the outset that Professor von Holst is 
nota novice in the field of the French Revolution nor is his 
acquaintance with Mirabeau a thing of recent date. For more 
than a quarter of a century he has been a student of the life and 
works of the great French statesman. In July, 1871, the Mew 
Englander contained an article from his pen with the title, ‘“ Mira- 
beau as a Statesman in the light of the history of France during 
the last eighty years.” Here isan excellent opportunity for com- 
parison. In what respect have twenty-five years of historical 
study combined with a vastly broader and deeper knowledge of 
men and affairs changed the early views of our historian upon 
the great Frenchman? The point of view in the work of 1894 
is the same as that of the magazine article of 1871. The argu- 
ments are practically the same, but more fully developed, sup- 
ported by more evidence and urged with greater vigor and enthu- 
siasm. As these views are in the main undoubtedly correct, and 
as they were doubtless formed after a careful study of the con- 
temporary evidence, the work of the young scholar must be 
pleasant reading to the distinguished historian. 

The work containing Dr. von Holst’s ripest thought upon Mira- 
beau is in two volumes and consists of twelve lectures delivered 
at the Lowell Institute. As he states in the preface, it is “nota 


book on the history of the French Revolution, but merely some 


lectures on it, composed principally with a view to illustrating 
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and criticising some of its main features by the opinions and the 
career of the foremost political genius of its first phase.” He 
was confined to twelve lectures of an hour each and was obliged 
to work “with these limitations constantly in mind.” The first 
four lectures deal with the ancien régime and form an introduction; 
the last eight deal with Mirabeau and the Revolution. While it 
is necessary, then, to make due allowance for the conditions under 
which the lectures were produced and delivered, and while the 
aim of the writer should never be lost sight of, the lectures can- 
not be looked upon as popular in the ordinary sense, but rather 
as the condensed statement of conclusions reached after a careful 
examination of all the evidence in the case. 

It is not, then, to the French Revolution as a whole nor to 
Mirabeau the Man that Professor von Holst would introduce us, 
but to Mirabeau the Statesman and to the errors of the revolu- 
tionists tested by the views and efforts of Mirabeau. In my opin- 
ion, he has succeeded remarkably well. To a presentation mar- 
velously clear are joined a vigor of expression and an intensity 
of interest in the subject that can hardly fail to move the most 
indifferent reader. Making due allowance for limitations in 
treatment, it would, I believe, be correct to say that this is one of 
the best presentations of Mirabeau the Statesman to be found in 
any language. This is not slight praise when we recall the works 
of Droz, Loménie, Stern, Reynald, Rousse, Méziéres, Decrue and 
Gradnauer. 

Ever since the day of his death, historians have debated with 
more or less honesty and partisanship upon the final judgment 
to be passed upon Mirabeau. The work of Montigny undoubt- 
edly turned the scale in his favor, while, with the last decade, 
there has been an evident tendency toward reaction, represented 
by the writings of Loménieand Stern. Montigny would palliate 
the faults of his adopted father by throwing the responsibility 
upon the Marquis de Mirabeau ; the two writers last mentioned 
have made an effort to rehabilitate the Marquis. Professor von 
Holst while offering to compromise matters by making the ancien 
régime the greatest sinner, at the same time believes that Mira- 
beau was very much sinned against. He makes a distinction 
between his earlier and later years. In the earlier years, the 
Marquis was the more to blame; in the later years, Dr. von Holst 
tells us, “the son now comes in for a steadily and fast increasing 
share of real guilt but his guilt is always outrun by the father’s 
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unreasonable, unjust, and despotic paternalism.” I must take 
exceptions to the latter part of the statement. It should be 
remembered that during the seven years previous to the meeting 
of the Assembly, Mirabeau was practically his own master. 
What did he do during this period? Is it not an error of pro- 
portion to devote thirty pages to the earlier period of his life, 
and but two to the later? Ten pages would have been few 
enough to devote to those seven years on account of their 
importance. 

Professor von Holst criticises severely the French people and 
French historians because of their attitude toward Mirabeau. 
(hey glory in him, he says, but “with a somewhat apologetic 
air.’ And why should they not? While I agree thoroughly 
with him concerning Mirabeau’s intellectual greatness and his 
devotion to France, a devotion that was not and could not be 
bought or sold, I believe that he was so thoroughly immoral in 
other respects that not only the French people but every other 
people is perfectly justified in mixing hisses with applause. It is 
my firm belief that that will be the final judgment of history. 
It is possible that the French fail to appreciate Mirabeau’s char- 
acter because “he was essentially a practical statesman,” but I do 
not understand that to be the reason why many another besides 
Loménie has called him “l’homme inexplicable.” The true 
reason was given by Stern when he wrote: “ Endlich bleibt fiir 
immer das psychologische Problem bestehen, wie sich so viel 
Monstrositiit des Menschlichen mit so viel politischem Genius 
verbinden konnte.’* Has Professor von Holst solved this problem? 
I have read his work carefully and I can find no solution there. 
The nearest approach to it is found at the close of the second 
volume. It is there asserted that “ Possibility and Responsibility ” 
were the two impulses that he lacked ; that with the proper stim- 
ulus and balance, “ what was weak and vile in him would have 
been brought so far under control that he would have become 
what he could be... . . For the weak and vile were in the main 
but acquired qualities ..... The great and good were inborn 
and therefore ineradicable ..... Nature had made an uncom- 
mon effort in moulding this man, and life had made an uncom- 
mon and most persistent effort to corrupt nature’s masterwork.’”* 
Professor von Holst knows full well that these are psychological 


problems hardly susceptible of demonstration. The evidence 
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does not show that the good was any more inborn than the bad. 
Was the sensualism of Mirabeau any less inborn than his devo- 
tion to the state? Had not life, too, shaped and moulded the 
revolutionist and the man of state? And to what extent can we 
trust Mirabeau's word that, if put to the highest test, “he could 
be induced to conquer himself?" [ have no reason to believe 
that he would or could have done so, Is it true that he ceased to 
be immoral after he had seen what it had cost him? Is it not 
true that Mirabeau had made the gutter his “ permanent abode” 
for the larger part of forty-two years? And were not the chances 
of reform decided/y against him? As I understand the business 
of the historian it is to tell us not what might have been, but 
what was and to explain, if possible, why it was so. As to what 
Mirabeau was, there can be but little doubt. His letters to Mau- 
villon and La Marck, his speeches in the Assembly, and notes to 
the court prove him to be what Professor von Holst has called him, 
“the foremost political genius” of the first period of the Revo- 
lution. His letters from the donjon of Vincennes to Sophie de 
Monnier not only show him to be frightfully immoral, but almost 
without any moral sense. In his character, the good and noble 
were marvelously mixed with the impure and base and this char- 
acter has been estimated at its true worth by more than one 
Frenchman.’ The explanation of all this isnot soeasy. France, 
his birth, his training, his father and he himself were all to blame 
for what Mirabeau was, but in what proportions, historians will 
probably never agree. There are two lessons to be learned from 
his life, and France needs them both. French historians estimate 
at its true value the political genius of Mirabeau ; but they have 
an appreciation, no less keen, of his immorality. 
FRED Morrow FLInc. 


The Life of Charles Loring Brace. Chiefly told in his own letters. 
Edited by his daughter. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1894—8 vo, Vi, 503 pp. 

This work is without an index ; and there is perhaps no species 
of literature in which the lack of an index is more annoying and 
inexcusable than biography. 

In other respects, it is a well-made book, composed chiefly of 
Mr. Brace's letters to friends, but with so much of biographic 
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detail and of quotation from his writings as serves to give an 
adequate account of his life and achievements. Among his corre- 
spondents may be mentioned the Hon. F. J. Kingsbury, Prof. 
Asa Gray, Theodore Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, Charles 
Darwin, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the Hon. James Bryce and 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

The story of Mr. Brace’s life may be summarized thus:—he 
was born in 1826, into one of the best of New England families ; 
was fitted for college by his father, a teacher of unusual gifts ; 
was graduated at Yale in the class of ’46; studied theology in 
New Haven and New York; taught school; made _ repeated 
journeys in Europe; organized and managed the Children’s Aid 
Society in New York ; wrote extensively for the daily and weekly 
press; published several books which have been widely circulated 
—among them, * Hungary in 1851,” “ Races of the Old World,” 
“The Dangerous Classes of New York,” “ Gesta Christi,” and 
“The Unknown God”; and died five years ago, at the age of 64, 
in the Upper Engadine. 

Mr. Brace wasa man remarkable alike for his goodness, wisdom, 
and versatility of mind. At once historian, ethnologist, theologian, 
philanthropist and reformer, he combined these several characters 
with common sense and executive ability, as well as with an 
almost mystic piety. If he cannot be accounted a scholar of the 
first order, his acquirements were nevertheless extraordinary, 
considering how busy a man he was, and his last two books in 
particular are filled with an array of facts and infused with a 
spirit of candor which have given them a high and secure place 
in the esteem of students. Frances Power Cobbe regarded 
“ Gesta Christi” as “the very best word spoken for Christianity.” 

Students of municipal and charity problems will find much of 
interest to them in this volume, though not much that is new. 
Mr. Brace was a pioneer in these lines of study, and the principles 
at which he arrived are, we believe, sound and important. They 





are such as these:—that philanthropic and reformatory effort 
should be mostly concentrated on the period of childhood ; that 
youthful and adult dependents and delinquents should be rigidly 
separated ; that natural laws should be followed in the treatment 
of poverty; that training inindustry and self-help are better than 
the giving of alms; that home-lite is to be preferred, even if indif- 
ferent in quality, to institution life; and that the inculcation of 
ethical and religious truth ought to form a fundamental part of 


all reformatory programs. W. F. BLACKMAN. 
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A Constitutional History of the House of Lords. From original) 
sources. By Luke Owen Pike, A.M. London: Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 1894.—8vo, xii, 405 pp. 

Mr. Pike has accomplished with very great success the pur- 
pose which he had in view in this book. The title of the book is 
not however, strickly speaking, in exact accordance with this 
purpose. It is not a history of the share of the House of Lords 
in the formation of the English constitution, nor is it a history 
of the constitutional functions of the House of Lords, although 
there is a chapter upon the judicial, and one upon the legislative 
powers of the House, and much is said throughout upon its 
action as a part of the constitution. If the title of the book 
were the History of the English Peerage considered as a House 
of Lords, it would more nearly represent the leading interest of 
the author. It is a technical, legal, and somewhat antiquarian 
book, but it is the work of a careful scholar, and will add to his 
already established reputation. It brings together so large a 
number of facts which it is not possible to ascertain outside the 
original records that it will form an indispensable reference book 
to those who need to know these facts. Nine pages are given to 
the Saxon period, which is about the proper proportion when 
one is considering the House of Lords, and a chapter of about the 
same length to Normandy. With the Norman conquest, the 
treatment becomes more full, and considers such subjects as the 
Curia Regis, official earldoms, earldoms and baronies by tenure, 
baronies by patent and by writ, the position of the spiritual lords, 
impeachments and trials, privileges and disabilities, judicial and 
legislative powers, and, in the last three chapters, the more 
important changes which have taken place in the House during 
its history. G. B. A. 


Cobperative Production. By Benjamin Jones. With prefatory 
note by the Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland, M. P. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1894—8vo, viii, 830 pp. 

This is a very valuable, anda very tedious, book. It would 
perhaps be yet more valuable, if it were less tedious. Being an 
attempt to recite the history, in considerable detail, of every 
important experiment in productive codperation which has been 
made in Great Britain, and setting forth also much information 
as to the workings of distributive codperation there, it is almost 
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encyclopedic in scope and method. The special student of the 
“Jabor problem,” and the codperators themselves, will welcome 
this extraordinary fullness of fact ; but to the general reader, and 
specially to the American reader, it will make the work seem 
cumbersome and dull. Mr. Jones is rather a chronicler than a 
historian; his narrative lacks the boldness of outline, the “ per- 
spective,” the logical order, the lively movement, the summary 
statements of conclusions, which a more skillful hand might have 
given it. Moreover, the vital distinction between productive and 
distributive codperation is sometimes obscured ; as is the equally 
important distinction between concerns which are really nothing 
more than workingmen’s joint-stock companies, and those which, 
in comformity to the coUperative theory, identify employer and 
employee, and substitute profit-sharing for the payment of wages. 
Nevertheless, the work has three great merits : it isthe product of 
long and intimate acquaintance with every phase of the movement 
which it depicts ; its spirit is eminently candid and judicial ; and 
it records in permanent form some of the most interesting and 
important facts in the recent development of british industry, 
which otherwise might have passed into oblivion. 

The first two chapters are introductory. Chapter III sketches 
the coGperative movements which occurred before, and about the 
beginning of thiscentury. Chapter IV sets forth the codperative 
ideal which was generally cherished up to fifty years ago, viz., 
that of separate communities. Chapter V describes “ Robert 
Owen’s Remedy.” In chapter VI is given the history of some 
ten community experiments, most of which had the same enthu- 
siastic beginning, the same eccentric membership, the same incom- 
petent management, and the same dismal collapse. Chapter VII, 
under the title “ Half a Loaf,” portrays the decay of faith in such 
separate communities, and the founding of associations for limited 
and partial codperative effort. In chapters VIII-X is given an 
account of the organization and career of Labor Exchanges, 
Redemption Societies, and Christian Socialist Associations. The 
next two chapters are specially important, as showing the immense 
stimulus which was afforded the codperative movement through 
the adoption by Parliament in 1862 of the Joint Stock Companies 
Act, which extended to these associations the privilege of limited 
liability. This was an epoch in the history of codperation, and 
from this point on Mr. Jones treats the subject in the classifica- 
tory instead of the chronological mode. Twelve chapters are 
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devoted to the history of codperative effort in tailoring, corn- 
milling, the manufacture of cotton, woolen, leather and iron goods, 
coal-mining, publishing, agriculture, etc. The last four chapters 
are entitled “ Justice! How to Get It,” “Organization and Man- 
agement,” “Profits and Profit-sharing” and “The Future.” 
What this future ought to be, according to Mr. Jones, is indicated 
in these words: “ The nation, being itself the consumer or user, 
should undertake to perform for itself, as part of the ordinary 
functions of government, everything that is required to be done, if 
the thing required is wanted in sufficiently large quantities to 
justify the formation of an establishment for doing it.” (p. 811.) 
The impressions one derives from a study of this work are such as 
these: that the coGperative movement in Great Britain is a testi- 
mony to the sturdy and independent character of her working 
class ; that its founders and many of its promoters were men of 
noble purpose and disinterested devotion ; that it made large 
promises and aroused fervent hopes which remain—so far as 
productive cobperation is concerned—mostly unfulfilled ; and that 
it has had on the whole a valuable educational and ethical effect, 
while at the same time predisposing many minds to adopt a per- 
nicious theory of State Socialism. W. F. Biackmay. 





Prince Henry, The Navigator. The Hero of Portugal and Mod- 
ern Discovery, 1394-1460 A.D. With an account of Geograph- 
ical Progress through the Middle Ages as the preparation for 
his work. By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895.—12mo0, xxvii, 336 pp. 


Prince Henry, if any one, should find a place in this series of 
“Heroes of the Nations”; yet the personal details about him, 
derived from contemporary evidence, leave him at best a some- 
what shadowy figure. Mr. Beazley evidently questioned whether 
there would be enough material of the right sort to fill up his 
book, for he has given only a little more than half of his space to 
the subject proper. In thisI think he made a mistake; for in any 
case, in his preliminary chapters he set himself too large a pro- 
gramme. His sketch of the progress of geographical knowledge 
is too crowded with facts and fragmentary discussion to be of 
much service. At least one rises from the perusal of it with a 
sense of confusion. The maps also are reproduced on too small 
a scale and too indistinctly. 
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The second part of the volume on Prince Henry and his work 
is excellent, and should be received with grateful feelings in view 
of the fact that previous biographies are either out of date or 
out of print, or both. Mr. Beazley shows great industry and 
enthusiasm for his subject, but occasionally a little more applica- 
tion of sound historical criticism is to be desired. One cannot 
but regret that he did not have the guidance of the Marquis de 
Souza Holstein’s “ A Escola de Sagres e As Tradigoes do Infante D. 
Henrique,” which is the best contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject since Major’s work. The work of Wauwermans on the 
other hand, “ Henri le Navigateur et ! Académie Portugaise de Sagres,” 
which he cites among his authorities, adds nothing of importance 
to what is in Major. 

Among the points noted for criticism are the following: On 
page 135 the Portuguese are said to have learned of the value of 
the Levant trade in Bruges and in London in the fourteenth 
century. Although the evidence is scanty, I think it can be 
shown that the Portuguese participated in the Eastern trade two 
centuries earlier. They are mentioned among the foreigners fre- 
quenting a fair at Saloniea in the latter part of the twelfth 
century. On page 136 Dom Pedro is said to have “brought 
back to Portugal for the use of discovery that great mass of sug- 
gestive material, oral and written, in maps and plans and books 
which was used for the first ocean voyages of Henry’s sailors.” 
Dom Pedro returned in 1428, but on page 168 Mr. Beazley states 
that “every year from 1418 caravels had left Sagres ‘to find the 
coasts of Guinea.’”” The evidence for this assertion, to be sure 
is very doubtful, but as Mr. Beazley accepts it, he cuts the ground 
from under his statement in the preceding quotation. What 
reader, however, would suspect in reading that sentence that, so 
far as our evidence goes, a copy of Marco Polo and a map formed 
the sum total of that “great mass of material,” etc.? An equally 


'I give the citation for this fact as I have never seen it referred to in histories 
of Medieval commerce. C. B. Hase in vol. viii, p. 272 of the “ WSS. de la Bib- 
liothégue du Roi,” prints a passage from a satirical dialogue not previously pub- 
lished, descriptive of a fair held during the festival of St. Demetrius at Salonica, 
“Suppet yap er’ avtiy ov pdvov avtéyduv dbyho¢ Kai iayevic, aA2a ravtodev Kai 
Tavteioc, ‘EAAjvwr tov dravtayov, Muvowy tov rapétxotvtTwy yévy tavtodard, "Iotpov 
uéxpe Kat XKvdixjc, Kauravar, "Ira2ov, IBppwr, Avoiravov, kal KeArav tov éréxewa 
Adrewv, Kal ov2An3dnv eireiv Oxeavioe Yivec ixérac Kal Vewpdve éxi rdv pdprupa 
7éuzovew.” The writer also notes that the Moors of Spain sent beautiful fabrics 
to this fair. This dialogue Hase attributes to the period of the Comneni. 
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misleading and objectionable instance of introducing conjec- 
tures adorned with imaginative details is found on page 322, 
According to Ferdinand Columbus, John II. of Portugal secretly 
despatched a caravel to test the feasibility of Columbus’ propo- 
sition to reach the Indies by sailing west. ‘“ After wander- 
ing many days over the sea, returning to the Cape Verde 
Islands, they came back laughing at the enterprise and say- 
ing that it was impossible that any land should be found in 
these waters.”’ Such is the evidence. In Mr. Beazley’s pages it 
becomes: “they put back to Europe with a fresh stock of the 
legends Henry had so heartily despised. They had come to an 
impenetrable mist, which had stopped their progress ; apparitions 
had warned them back ; the sea in these parts swarmed with mon- 
sters; it became impossible to breathe.’’ Probably this method 
of writing history will never be obsolete in spite of the rise of 
“new schools.” In this case the imaginative detail is not merely 
harmless adornment of bare facts; it is distortion and involves a 


1 


serious anachronism. Most, if not all, of those vague terrors of 
the deep had been dispelled long before by the voyages of Prince 
Henry’s sailors. 

With the exception of a few points like these, Mr. Beazley 
evidently has studied his material with care, and has produced an 
interesting narrative of Prince Henry’s work and influence. Ifa 
second edition should be called for, as it is to be hoped will be 
the case, the proof reading should be more carefully performed. 
A considerable proportion of the less known proper names are 
misspelled. Even Castile is more than once printed “ Castille.” 

Epwarp G. Bourne. 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. Travels and Studies in 
the British, French, Spanish and Portuguese Colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam and Malaya. By Henry Norman. 
With sixty illustrations and four maps. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895.—8vo, xvi, 608 pp. $4.00. 


We have a common habit of speaking of the people of Asia. 
The fact that such a misleading term is allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged when applied to the multitudinous and divers races of the 
great continent, who have never become harmonized into a politi- 
cal family like that of Europe, shows, if once fairly considered, 


1 Historie, Cap XI. 
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how alien our ideas are from those of the East. There for the 
most part conditions still exist which obtained among our ances- 
tors as long ago asthe fifteenth century, when men were well 
content to stay in safety at home, and strangers were commonly 
regarded as enemies. With none of the cementing influences of 
a common religion, of similar legal institutions, of highly organ- 
ized commercial and banking systems, it is difficult for us to 
understand that the Asiatics, though inhabiting contiguous terri- 
tories, remain as in ancient times many /eof/es but in no sense a 
people. Perhaps the most useful purpose served by Mr. Norman's 
book is the opportunity here afforded the general reader of gain- 
ing at a glance some conception of the radical differences in type 
and tendency as wellas in civilization that exist between the 


nations of Eastern Asia. The author’s arrangement of topics is 


upon strictly political lines, the volume being divided into a 
group of chapters describing the possessions of European states 
in the Far East, followed by another group treating of the four 
oriental nations upon the Pacific seaboard, to which he adds an 
account of his personal adventures in atrip across the Malay 
peninsula, One cannot but feel that this latter portion, though 
quite the most entertaining section in the book, is rather need- 
lessly intruded upon a work already too extended, the legitimate 
interest of which lies in other directions. 

The chief value of Mr. Norman’s contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the East is their faithfulness as impressions produced upon 
an acute observer unbiased by any previous preparation for his 
task. His is the modern correspondent’s standpoint, somewhat 
glorified and tefined, it may be, for what journal could afford to 
keep a man hunting and traveling for four years between the 
Irrawaddy and the Amur ?—but the newspaper reporter for all 
that. And an amusing witness of his sympathy with one of his 
sort is seen in his admiring quotation from a volume by one 
Cooke, a 7imes correspondent in China in 1857, as being “the 
wisest remark ever made by a foreigner setting out to write about 
things Chinese.” A critic of this species, however gifted, cannot 
be entirely trusted beyond the detailing of facts and personal 
experiences. His information is usually precisely what we most 
want to know, his judgments, on the other hand, are of a kind 
with those of his countrymen, mostly ending in the dictum ‘Be 
British and you shall be happy and secure.’ Mr. Curzon has dealt 


with the “ Problems” of Asiatic control in a more philosophical 
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and satisfactory spirit. So far as China is concerned his book js 
in all respects to be preferred to Mr. Norman’s, who lays undue 
emphasis upon the cruelty, greed and duplicity of the Chinese, and 
hardly appreciates the real strength of their vis ¢nertia, that con- 
servatism which they possess in common with all orientals. In 
passing, it ought to be said that one of the brightest and most 
instructive chapters in the book is that on Sir Robert Hart, 
wherein is described the organization of a Chinese customs ser- 
vice under the control of an administrative genius of the very 
first rank. It does not seem to occur to the author that the con- 
tinued success of this institution during a generation, despite the 
apparently hopeless incapacity of the Manchu administration in 
other respects, argues that the Chinese government may, if suffi- 
ciently frightened, hand over its affairs to some competent 
foreigner and thus restore “this country of rag-tag and pig-tail” 
to her proper position among nations. He believes that China 
to be saved must be divided by the great powers, and this may 
very possibly happen in the near future; but with the example 
of Turkey in mind, it is difficult to see in what manner the parti- 
tion is to take place, or how the Christian world can safely suffer 
such a violent disturbance of equilibrium as this suppression of 
an ancient state would involve. 

In his chapters devoted to Indo-China Mr. Norman touches 
upon certain political factors, hitherto involved in obscurity, 
which are likely to assume a place of great interest in the future. 
It is here that France is endeavoring for the third time in her 
history to build up a colonial empire. Her two previous efforts, 
made in North America and India during the eighteenth century, 
failed hopelessly in the long struggle with England, and this late 
attempt in South-eastern Asia cannot, as the author feelingly 
observes, “be contemplated without much sympathy.” The 
exact reasons for her failure are indeed hard to seek. Why does 
one branch of the Aryan stock produce good artists and another 
good cooks and another good colonists? We can only say from 
historical experience that such is the case, and that the qualities 
which make for success in a particular human endeavor are given 
to some and denied to many. An examination of French experi- 
ence in Annam shows that something must be radically wrong 
with the French character, and in the light of their failure here 
Mr. Norman argues gravely against the future of France asa 
nation. “It is not yet generally recognized,” he says, “that 
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France has never been less able to colonize with success than to- 
day. Not only has her population begun to decrease, after a long 
period of stagnation, but her finances, for so long the wonder 
and envy of the world, have now taken the same turn.” 

It is not alone the fact that the French, having no colonists to 
speak of, try to maintain their foreign possessions by * administer- 
ing’ rather than by colonizing; the Spaniards did this for two 
centuries, and, though they got themselves hated everywhere, they 
succeeded in making a whole continent Spanish. The trouble 
seems to lie deeper than in mere theory, it is constitutional. 
French rule is a stupendous lie both at home and abroad. They 
pretend a republic, but every individual, when raised to a position 
of power, becomes an autocrat so far ashe dares. In France 
itself this is difficult, but in the colonies the civil and military 
servants simply run riot. In Cochin China, according to the 
statement of a former Under-Secretary for the Colonies, “ out of 
aFrench population of 1600, 1200 are fonctionnaires. How is it 
administered ? It has a Colonial Council: elected by whom? by 
the 1200 fonctionnaires, who have alsoadeputy. And you expect 
that confusion and disorder will not reign in that country!” 
These precious fonctionnaires cost $1,800,000 in salaries a year, 
during which time $80,000 was spent upon public works in the 
colony—*“ the one expenditure upon which the entire productive 
future of such a place must depend.” Add to this showing the 
fact that there is a perpetual antagonism between colonist and 
government, between civil and military authorities, that favorit- 
ism and dishonesty corrode the administration and frustrate the 
simplest plans for exploiting mines and pushing railroads, that 
every colony is surrounded by a high wall of tariff, and that for- 
eigners are made to pay double in order to reserve the opportu- 
nities of money-making to Frenchmen, and some idea of the 
character of French colonization may be obtained. What the 
deficit of her whole colonial system is cannot easily be computed, 
but after an ingenious ealculation from official sources Mr. Nor- 
man finds that Tongking since its conquest has cost the Republic 
some forty-four and a half million francs a year, an average of 
122,039 francsaday. ‘It may safely be foretold that when the 
taxpayer comes to realize this fact he will be surprised, and his 
surprise will manifest itself in a striking manner.”’ 

Siam and her recent history, as reviewed by Mr. Norman, pre- 
sent a painful picture of corruption and incompetence of quite 
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another variety. Here the mockery of government is conducted 
by a feeble native race, the reality of territorial aggression by 
their French neighbors. All that has been published about 
Siamese efforts for reform makes an impressive showing on 
paper, but is, we are told, throughout an extravagant fraud. The 
civil and military services are precisely analogous to those repre- 
sented in the picturesque operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. Mean- 
while the French to the east of this supine and besotted people 
are steadily preparing to swallow their territory in larger or 
smaller mouthfuls as they may be permitted by the jealousy of 
other European States. Takenin connection with the incapacity 
of Frenchmen in the work of managing a colony, as previously 
shown, the author’s forecast of Siam's future is gloomy in the 
extreme. Unless England interferes, indeed, this productive 
country will inevitably be absorbed by French greed and subse- 
quently debauched and destroyed by French incompetency. 
These, of course, are the views of an English observer, but they 
have an importance as indicating the tendency of British public 
opinion ; and in the long run public opinion directs British 
policy. 
F. W. WILtiams. 


The Life and Times of James the First, the Conqueror, King of Aragon, 
etc. By F. Darwin Swift, B.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1894.—8vo, pp. XIX, 311. 


James the First, King of Aragon from 1213 to 1276, is one of 
the conspicuous figures in the history of medizval Spain. Inher- 
iting Aragon, Catalonia, and possessions in Southern France, he 
conquered Valencia and the Balearic islands from the Moors, and 
made an unsuccessful but noteworthy attempt to bring together 
the Mediterranean peoples between the Alps and the Jucar 
into a united Romance nationality. Within his dominions he 
had to contend with the same elements of feudal resistance which 
confronted the royal power in the other parts of western Europe, 
and he learned, like his contemporaries, “above all things to 
keep the Church and the people and the cities in his grace, 
‘for the knights revolt sooner against their lord than the 
others,’” 
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Mr. Swift’s careful study of the Aragonese hero is the out- 
growth of an essay written for the Marquis of Lothian’s prize in 
1889. James’ own Chronicle of his reign Mr. Swift does not 
consider a safe authority, and he has corrected and supplemented 
it by a careful study of published material and extended investi- 
gations in the archives at Barcelona and Madrid. The first part 
of the volume is devoted to the facts of political history, set forth 
in chronological order with little in the way of comment or gen- 
eralization. The author shows no preconceived fondness for the 
Conqueror, whose “ sins were sins against knowledge” and whose 
“life was a series of more or less conscious attempts at self- 
deception ;” and the frequent lack of governance at home and the 
final failure of the king’s foreign policy are clearly pointed out. 
The second part of the book treats of the condition of James’ 
dominions during his reign. There are also chronological and 
genealogical tables, various documents illustrative of the reign, 
and brief appendices on the county of Urgel, siege engines, the 
currency, and the king’s Chronicle. 

The chief defect of the work lies in a too unremitting use of 
the microscope. The facts of the reign are seen clearly, but not 
always in their proper relations to the previous and subsequent 
history of Spain. Even if we accept the author’s principle that 
a buok should consist only of premises, and leave readers free to 
draw their own conclusions, we must insist that the premises be 
given in their full historical setting. In his comparisons with 
the state of affairs in other countries the author shows an obvi- 
ous reliance on Hallam and Guizot and an unfamiliarity with 
more recent investigations. He repeats (p. 161) Hallam’s ques- 
tionable statement concerning the Castilian Cortes of 1169, and 
implies that there were no similar assemblies in France until 
1302. His account of the Visigothic code (pp. 199-200) confuses 
the Breviary of Alaric and the Lex Visigothorum, and in dis- 
cussing the work of James as a legislator (p. 218), he compares 
the Valencian code of James with the Etablissements of St. Louis, 
as if the latter were really a royal code, and this after citing 
Viollet’s edition in the bibliography. Sparing of generalization 
on the period which he has made his own, Mr. Swift writes with 
great positiveness of other times. He thinks the Visigothic inva- 
sion took place in “an evil hour for Spain;"’ the Moorish con- 
quest was a change “from darkness to light.” By Almanzor 
“the barbarians of the north were once more reduced to their 
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proper insignificance.” In a book of this kind such faults are, 
however, of a secondary character; they diminish its effective- 
ness but they do not impair its value as an impartial and con- 
scientious presentation of the facts of an important reign. 


CuHarLEs H. HAskins. 
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